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Tita A MON T.H — 23% 


For Skilled Service 


SEE YOUR NEAREST Fas 
CHEVROLET DEALER |i. 


> GET REGULAR 
LUBRICATION 





He features Chevrolet-trained mechanics - - - quality 


TitLiclal tC ale kielalelelicietclaal acm asl ict 


SERVICE ENGINE, 
BURETOR, BATTERY 
os Aa, t, ' ) 


CHECK STEERING AND 
WHEEL ALIGNMENT 


it’s to your interest to keep your motor car in the best possible 
condition ... and that means: (1) keeping it in operation, and 
(2) keeping it well serviced... . Drive it regularly and carefully 


to keep it in trim—and bring it to your Chevrolet 
ALWAYS SEE 


YOUR LOCAL 
able service. ... That’s “Car Conservation” at Haars 


dealer at regular intervals for skilled, depend- 


its best—as Chevrolet originated it—and as your [diame 
SERVICE ON 


ANY CAR 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, Genera! Motors Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN OR TRUCK 


Originator and Outstanding Leader ‘'CAR CONSERVATION PLAN’’ 


Chevrolet dealer stands ready to administer it. 











~ Your RIVERS 


to whom they be- | I) | > 
long as a vital part 
of our national trans- 
portation system — 


eyrere. 
EE 


regular, economical, 


dependable. 
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ig RIVERS of America are yours. They came with the country. They 
were highways of transportation before the Constitution—before the 
Declaration of Independence. 

The government of the United States since its earliest days has 
recognized the value of transportation as a national asset. It granted 
great tracts of land to the railroads to help them get started. It teamed 
up with the states in the building of roads and it set its engineers, more 
than a century ago, to the task of transforming the rivers into great 
thoroughfares of fast, economical and efficient transportation. 

With the development of the rivers themselves has come a propor- 
tional expansion of transportation facilities. Locks and dams built by 
the government have been paralleled by tow-boats, barges and terminals 
built by the Barge Line Companies. 

Today your rivers are busy. Today approximately 100,000,000 tons 
of freight per year moves up and down the Mississippi River System on 
fast, regular and dependable schedules. Your rivers are contributing 
handsomely to the all-out American industrial effort which the war has 
brought about. When the war has been won and the ways of peace are 
resumed they wili continue to provide American shippers with the ways 
and means of modern transportation, regular, economical, dependable. 








AMERICAN BARGE LINE CO., pitrssureu, pa. 





CAMPBELL TRANSPORTATION CO., pittssurcu, pa. 








UNION BARGE LINE CORPORATION, rittssureu, Pa. 
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MANY LARGE COMPANIES ARE NOW TAKING ACENSUS 
OF EMPLOYEES’ CARS AS PART OF NATION'S PROGRAM 
TO GET 40,000,000 WORKERS T0 THEIR JOBS ON TIME 








VOLUNTARY TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEES 
TO ROUTE FULL CARS TO WORK ARE SET UP 
BY PLANT EMPLOYEES IN EACH COMMUNITY 


The problem of getting 40,000,000 workers to their 
jobs is being taken over by America’s car 
owners. Neighbors are already doubling up 

to go shopping, to take children to school, 
to go to work ... but not enough of them! 
act Your company and your employees can co- 
operate by taking a census of workers’ cars. 

Here’s how you can do it in your com- 

munity: (1) Fill out cards, like the one 

shown here, (2) Sort cards by residential 
districts, (3) Select sectional committees 

to act as traffic control groups for each 
district to assure equitable use of cars, 

(4) Route full cars to work on every 

shift. Details can be worked out 

quickly by you... your workers 
... your community. The impor- 
tant thing is to start today to get 
every last mile of use from our 
Cars, Our gas, our tires! 



































Make a map like the one above, on which to chart the routes for 
each residential district. Dots indicate workers’ homes; circles indi- 
cate workers with cars. 


This card is a sample guide. Make changes to suit your needs. Reprint 
or copy form on filing cards for each worker to fill out and turn in to 
your Transportation Committee. 





Trolleys can't do it ALONE. Even with stag- Buses can’t do it ALONE. They're alread Trains can't do it ALONE. Alchough every 
gered work hours to level off transportation taxed to their full seating capacity. An railroad is cooperating 100%, many of 
peaks there aren't enough trolleys to take enough vital steel and rubber can’t be spared America’s mighty war production plants 
America's millions to work. to build enough new buses. can’t be serviced by trains or subways. 





HOW TO CONSERVE MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS 
This 48-page book is for managers, engineers 
and plant operating men. It shows how you 
can conserve rubber through proper handling, 


GET FREE MILEAGE BUDGET CHARTS 
and copies of this free 32-page book 
on tire care from your local U.S. Tire 
Dealer or write direct to the United 















installation and care of rubber conveyor, ele- States Rubber Company. H = = (2 
vator and transmission belts; all types of in- of thousands of these charts and i 
dustrial hose; packings; linings; rolls; mount- books are already in the hands of se 
ings; and other mechanical rubber goods; and American car owners — helping co et —— 
electrical wires, cables, and tapes. For free save tires, gas and oil. <se 
copies, write directly to Mechanical Goods eh 
Division, United States Rubber Company. eh 
a 
- \ 
c= 
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IN AMERICA’S FIGHT FOR LIFE, EVERY TIRE-MILE MUST BE SAVED FOR ESSENTIAL DRIVING m2 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenue + Rockefeller Center + New York 
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WHAT'S 
AHEAD 


POST-WAR outlook survey you 
A can't afford to miss will lead 

off the June 15th Forecast is- 
sue of Forses. Fifty leading business 
executives, polled by B. C. Forbes, give 
their ideas on what’s to follow the war. 
Everybody knows that winning the 
conflict comes first and is the immedi- 
ate job, but everybody knows, too, that 
we must be prepared to readjust our- 
selves to peace-time activity. Also in 
the Forecast issue will be a look 
ahead on price-control by Henry Bund, 
expert at the Research Institute of 
America, called “SQUEEZE PLay WiTH 
No WINNERS”; another survey of the 
international situation by William F. 
Brooks; a timely estimate of what’s 
ahead in Washington by Gene Robb, 
and Joseph D. Goodman will again 
analyze and forecast the investment 
field. Leading economists over the 
country will again contribute to a 
forecast on industrial production and 
general conditions. Don’t let your copy 
of this issue get misplaced! 


x *k * 


In an early issue we hope to bring you 
a look into the future of transport in 
these United States by John A. Miller, 
well-known transit authority and writ- 
er. Miller paints a not-too-optimistic 
picture of the months and years ahead 
under the rubber shortage. He says 
that six months from now community 
life is in for a series of changes. He 
has rounded up the whole problem of 
getting our workers to and from their 
jobs—and how it is all likely to affect 
us as we go on with the bigger job 
of winning the war. 


x * * 


And while we have been arranging all 
of this, the entries in our new contest 
have begun to flow in. The importance 
of salvage and scrap metal to the war 
effort is beginning to penetrate the 
consciousness of many who previously 
gave it little or no thought. If you 
know of a salvage plan which works, 
sit down and tell about it. You may 
win a war bond prize and bring na- 
tional publicity and recognition to the 
company which evolved it. 

—Tue Epirors. 
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LINE EDITORIALS 






UNION Reiterated forecast: The war will end 
PACIFIC not later than 1943. 





| | | | | Hitler is learning that Uncle Sam is a 
veritable Samson. 

X-cards spell excess—and reprisals, : 

Big war orders don’t te big profits. <4 

Is the death-knell nearing for U-boats? Pa 

A sales tax seems inescapable. pol 

nal 





Prediction: The second half of the 
99 year will find Japan in second place in fac 


ae Teps upp her war with the U. S. rez 
a E ve H 0 $ Ships—air and sea—will sink the Axis. e 
ar 


ALSO $ E RVE Ss Unions are noting the public’s strike 


against strikes. 











ne 
The American people are taking a ra- we 
tional view of rationing. ad 


Union PACIFIC is doing its share to meet 


pr 
. > . ° . ” e sh 
the nation’s vital need for dependable transportation. Forecast: The recent low level for com 

, ' , hi mon stocks will not go much lower. dr 
It’s a job we're proud to do. Over “‘the strategic oO" 
middle route’’ connecting East with West, our gigan- Recall the original J. P. Morgan’s ad- e 


; monition: “Don’t sell America short.” 
tic locomotives are hauling not only war materials but 


also thousands of Uncle Sam’s men in uniform. Buying War Stamps and Bonds is a : 
Thus, it is apparent that travelers may not always find en a TO . 
it possible to obtain their preferred accommodations. Higher wages for union members a 
Perhaps only coach seats or upper berths will be avail- erence me enaeel of Reinga , 
able. To Union Pacific patrons, whom we have had r 
the pleasure of serving and will continue to serve to The capital tax taxes tax collections. t 
the best of our ability, we would like to say ‘‘he No sensible citizen is disposed to fight 
who steps up also serves’ and express our thanks for legislation for higher pay for our , 
their cooperation. pam. 







—— A—perhaps hazardous—guess: Ger- 


many won't pulverize Russia. 





Bar State barriers. ( 


The Tiogntsswe Let Washington hit the ceiling in fix- 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD |" .” 


. ‘ Prophecy; The Axis will be axed 
The Cinalegic Nhiddle Xoule within twelve months. 
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Output doubled 


on HEAVY FOR 


Aware of the increasing menace to this coun- 
try in the spreading of the war since early in 1940, 
Bethlehem management bent every effort to place 
this organization’s productive power behind the 
American rearmament program and the national 
policy of supplying all possible material aid to the 
nations fighting aggression, 

As a result of steps taken more than a year ago, 
facilities that more than double Bethlehem’s al- 
ready large capacity for heavy forged products for 
the Navy are now coming into play. Gun forgings, 
armor, shells, ship shafting and torpedo forgings 
are being turned out at an ever-increasing rate. 

In addition to these major steps to meet the 
needs of the times, a great variety of lesser instal- 
lations have been made to adapt Bethlehem 
operations to the requirements of the armament 
program. These include such diverse items as 
shell- and bomb-manufacturing equipment, wire- 
drawing blocks, heat-treating facilities and coke 


oven by-product equipment to make toluol for 
explosives. 


$349,000,000 FOR WAR FACILITIES 


Money spent and earmarked to be spent by Beth- 
lehem from the beginning of World War II to 
the end of 1941 for facilities contributing directly 
and indirectly to this country’s war potential is in 
excess of $127,000,000. 

In addition to the increased capacity for war 
materials provided by Bethlehem’s expendi- 
tures, additional facilities costing approximately 
$222,000,000 have been or are being built at the 
steel and shipbuilding plants for the U. S. Gov- 
ernment, to be operated by Bethlehem. 


A RE EOD BME IE Se a 


ape 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY BET HLEHEN 


General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. iaae 


This tube for a big gun, which has 
previously been worked into shape on a 
Bethlehem heavy-forge press, is now being 
lowered into the heat-treating furnace. 
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Canerut maintenance, especially when 
conducted with an eye to preventing needlessly 
premature wear, is the best way to extend the life of 
cars and get maximum use from fairly recent models. ¢ 
However, the serviceableness of General Motors dealers is 
not limited to this in keeping countless cars at work on nec- 
essary tasks. ¢ As a dealer in used cars, he has acquired expert- 
ness in reconditioning that can give a new lease on life to many 
a long-driven car. ¢ His experienced mechanics are well prepared 
by factory-backed training. ¢ He is equipped for major service 
operations. His reconditioning, therefore, can create new life in 
old cars and thus goes far toward filling vital transportation 
needs. ¢ If you are concerned over a well-worn car that fills a 
necessary purpose, talk to your local GM dealer about the 


possibilities of restoring it to fresh usefulness. 


wW Parts 9 cks ° 
The Automobile User's Guide answers your questions N < rispl0©$ stitasy > Cano 


about taking care of your car in wartime. For a free ; semble’ snes * 
copy see any General Motors dealer today or write Cus- Cars ° 
tomer Research Staff, General Motors Building, Detroit. 
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‘““‘WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING’’ 








Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITOR 


Big Business U. S. Salvation 


Big Business, roughly treated by Washington dur- 
ing the last decade, is proving our national salvation. 
When dire peril arose, it was to Big Business that the 
Government turned to furnish the means of defense 
and to attack our foes on foreign fronts. More than 
three-fourths of all war contracts have been placed 
with one hundred concerns. That shows how depen- 
dent we are upon our foremost enterprises in times of 
crises. 

Not only so, but the great majority of men sum- 
moned by Washington to fill the most important posts 
at Washington have been drawn from Big Business. 
When the pinch came, “Brain Trusters” had to be 
relegated to the background, theorists gave place to 
practical, experienced industrial and other executives. 

Happily, efforts have been made to enlist the pro- 
ductive facilities of smaller plants. The hundred lead- 
ing companies today hold a smaller percentage of 
total Government contracts than they did before Pearl 
Harbor. Much more, however, should be done in 
spreading sub-contracting. We cannot afford to have 
Small Business obliterated. It constitutes a vital part 
of America’s economic, social backbone, of America’s 


incalculably valuable Middle Class. 
. 


To develop a gold mine, develop your mind. 


* 
Tax Concessions Could Help 


President Roosevelt earnestly urges us to reduce our 
debts, to pay off mortgages, to liquidate instalment 
obligations, to fortify our financial position in other 
ways before the war ends. To encourage maximum 
efforts, it is suggested that income tax concessions be 
granted. 

Ex-Under-Secretary of the Treasury Roswell Magill 
recommends that the Government permit some deduc- 
tion, before income taxes, for payment of life insur- 
ance premiums. He contends: “A deduction for life 
insurance premiums would be almost as justifiable as 
the deductions now allowed for charitable contribu- 
tions. . . . From the Government’s standard it seems 
entirely logical that investment in life insurance 
should be encouraged, because, like the purchase of 





War Savings Bonds, it tends to reduce the possibility 
of inflation. The money that goes into life insurance 
premiums is not used for consumption but for invest- 
ment in Government and industry. As a matter of aid 
to the country’s war effort, it is about as good an ex- 
penditure as can be made.” 

Other suggestions are that some income tax deduc- 
tion be allowed those who, following the President’s 
advice, reduce or pay off mortgages. Admittedly, legis- 
lation to effect such objectives would have to be care- 
fully, guardedly drawn. But the soundness of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s exhortation cannot be questioned. 
Therefore, the Treasury Department and Congress 
should most carefully consider how income tax con- 
cessions could effectively help. 


* 


Envy enguljs. 
* 


If you are loyal to God, self, employer, 
you cannot be a failure. 


* 


Right Men Coming To The Top 


The American executive barrel is being shaken to- 
day more violently than ever before. Men of merit are 
coming to the top. War has wrought an infinity of 
new problems, an infinity of opportunities to demon- 
strate talents, an infinity of changes in high-up per- 
sonnel. 

Ponder these facts, cited by Ketchum, MacLeod & 
Grove, Pittsburgh: “In the last three years, 17 na- 
tionally-known Pittsburgh corporations have had 27 
changes in top personnel—two new chairmen, seven 
new presidents, 18 new vice-presidents. Some of these 
changes occurred in the natural course of events. 
Many have been accelerated by the U. S. at war.” 

For one thing, several hundred chairmen and presi- 
dents of industrial and other business enterprises have 
been annexed by Washington. Others have had to be 
called in to discharge their duties. In many instances, 
senior executives have had to switch their entire atten- 
tion to war production. Almost every sizable company 
has been jolted from its peacetime rut. Executive 
chair-warmers have had to be cast aside. Opportunities 

(Continued on page 22) 
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country, which will greatly in- 
tensify the shortage of a lot of 
things, and which may vitally affect 
food. I refer to transportation. 
Everyone who reads the newspapers 
knows by this time that we have just 
about half as many ships as we need 
and would like to have. That ship prob- 
lem is of course in a class by itself. 
But for every ton of goods that is set 
afloat, many, many tons have to be 
hauled hither and yon over the land. 
And in this country a lot of things— 
many of them bulky like oil and lum- 
ber—that until three or four months 
ago used to float easily and cheaply up 
or down the coasts or around through 
the Panama Canal, now have to be 
hauled more laboriously across the 
nountains and prairies in freight cars. 


\ SHORTAGE is looming in this 


MOTOR TRUCK'S ROLE 


Moreover, the movement of purely 
war items: Troops and guns and vast 
supplies of lumber and materials for 
new war establishments, is loading up 
the railroads on a scale never before 
known. All of which the railroads are 
taking in stride. 

But there is another element in this 
transportation problem which is not 
only very important but over which 
hang some question marks. That is the 
motortruck. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion reported 481% billion ton-miles of 
inter-city traffic carried over the high- 
ways in 1940, 376 billion by the rail- 
ways. This year it seems probable that 
motortrucks will have to handle more 
than 50 billion ton-miles; and there 
will be much heavier loads likewise on 
railways, waterways, and pipelines. 

The proportion of the country’s traf- 
fic moved by motortruck has roughly 
doubled in the last dozen years while 
the percentage handled by the railways 
has declined. Going back a couple of 
decades to 1921, for comparison, 





A. B. Genunc is a well-known writer on 
business subjects. 








trucks hauled only 6% billion ton- 
miles, and 10 years before that the 
figure was practically zero. In other 
words, the truck is a comparatively 
new element in the picture, having de- 
veloped rapidly since the last war. 
The motortruck has taken over a 
large part of the local and short haul 
traffic. In particular, it is upon the 
truck that we lean heavily today to 
get farm products moved from the 
farm to the primary market or rail 
shipping point. It must be remem- 
bered that virtually every pound of 
food or fiber grown on American 
farms has to be moved over the high- 


Si EMMA MMMM, 


War has placed a gigantic 
burden on our motor truck 
transportation system, but, 
as this article clearly shows, 
it is an assignment that will 
be carried out in spite of a 
shortage of trucks, tires, gas. 


Co MMMM TMM EM 4 


ways—and in that simple statement is 
comprehended the biggest hauling job 
of its kind in the world. 

It is that particular transportation 
job—the initial movement of farm 
products—which although now little 
heeded is almost certain to become a 
matter of concern before the end of 
next year. For in respect to that job 
this country is in a unique and per- 
haps vulnerable position; and what- 
ever is done about it needs to be done 
without delay. 

One viewing the matter in any his- 
torical perspective can’t help but be 
struck by the picture of this great 
nation’s supply of food and fiber mov- 
ing to market on rubber-cushioned 
wheels, propelled by internal combus- 
tion engines—for there is truly some- 
thing new under the sun! It wasn’t 
that way during the World War of 
1914-18; the produce still moved away 


Transportatic 


from the farms then under animal pow. 
er, just as it had been doing in most 
lands for 50 centuries before. 

Never before in wartime have the 
farmers of this or any other country 
had the experience of being dependent 
upon rubber-tired, motor-driven ve- 
hicles to haul their produce to market. 
It is a new situation, unique in all the 
history of agriculture, and peculiar to 
the United States. 

Now, having adopted this new and 
highly efficient system of local trans. 
port, we suddenly find it jeopardized 
by the lack of rubber, gasoline, and 
parts, especially rubber. 

This particular job is one that can’t 
be turned over to the railroads or wa- 
terways or to anything else except 
horse power—if we had the horses, 
There are only about 10 million horses 
on American farms now, compared 
with more than 21 million back in the 
time of the first World War. There are 
thousands of the most productive 
farms today without a horse, or which 
lack the full equipment of heavy wag: 
ons and harnesses necessary to make 
effective the old system of transport by 
horse power. At this moment the 
American farmer is dependent to a 
very large degree upon cars and trucks 
to move his output over the highways 
and to get supplies to his farm. 


“BIG HAUL" PROBLEM 


Somehow we've got to move not 
merely the accustomed amount, but a 
sharply increased tonnage of agricul- 
tural products. Production plans set 
for this year mean, for instance, @ 
million tons more of hogs than in 1941 
to be hauled from farm to rail points 
and to stockyards. They mean 5 mil- 
lion tons more of milk to be hauled 
over the highways to cheese factories 
and to canning and drying plants. 
They mean an unknown but increased 
tonnage of livestock and poultry prod- 
ucts, grains, oilseeds, fruits, vegetables, 
and fibers necessary for use in this 
country, for our armed forces abroad 
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and for lend-lease. It is to be the big- 
gest order ever attempted by American 
farmers ! 

Now what about the equipment for 
handling that vast, primary job of 
transport ? 

Last year, 1941, there were just un- 
der 35 million motor vehicles of all 
kinds registered in the United States, 
according to estimates of the Public 
Roads Administration. There were 
4911,500 privately owned motortrucks 
and tractor trucks (and 635,620 pub- 
licly owned trucks). 


500,000 FARM VEHICLES 


The 1940 census showed roughly 4 
nillion automobiles and 1 million mo- 
tor trucks on farms. Of the million 
trucks, 390,800 were listed as com- 
paratively new—that is, of models be- 
tween 1936 and 1940. The average age 
of all farm trucks and cars was prob- 
tbly somewhere around six years, 
though this situation undoubtedly was 
improved by the purchase of new ma- 
chines made during 1940 and 1941. 
Farm trucks are mostly light trucks, 
1%-ton capacity or less. 

Thus the farms and, for that mat- 
ter, the commercial truck lines entered 
1942 with the most motor equipment 
that they ever had; but with the rub- 
ber on these farm trucks and cars at a 
slage where it requires very careful 
handling and protection if it is to last 
fen one or two years more. 

Here is a situation that needs some 
immediate attention in an organized 
way. It might be thought of as merely 
afarmers’ problem but actually it is a 
matter of grave national concern. By 
text Fall it will unquestionably stand 
out as one of those hurdles which are 
being taken only with difficulty and by 

est time of 1943 it can conceivably 
spell an emergency of the gravest kind. 

It directly affects every country 

iness man and merchant, for the 
Whole present pattern of rural trade is 
it upon those motor vehicles and 
their rubber tires. When the tires be- 


gin to give out, county seat business 
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men and those in many of the larger 
country towns will be doing business, 
if any, with a new list of patrons. 

As far back as 1918 the Department 
of Agriculture found not only that the 
then new motortruck was cutting in 
half the average cost of hauling grain 
from farm to shipping point—cotton 
to one-third the former cost—but that 
it had already widened out the average 
market haul of those products from 9 
miles by horse and wagon to about 12 
miles by truck. Today the average haul 
of farm products to primary markets, 
by truck, is probably 20 miles or bet- 
ter. The average shopping range of 
farm families has broadened accord- 
ingly. The car and truck. have long 
since brought the farmer into the coun- 
ty seat or comparable towns both as 
seller and buyer. 

But now, suddenly, we see a threat 
to that new pattern of trade, along with 
the even graver threat to the primary 
movement of our food supply. 


TWO-WAY TRUCKING 


What can be done about it? 

Several things can be done. Obvi- 
ously, the first concern is to bring 
home to all farmers and country busi- 
ness men the deadly seriousness of this 
situation. The farm car or truck now 
is just as good as its weakest tire. 
There won’t be any more rubber for 
most people, for a long time to come. 

The next thing is to organize this 
motor transport by counties and by in- 
dividual neighborhoods. Many a mer- 
chant or produce dealer who is send- 
ing out his truck on a regular run can 














arrange a pick-up service and go load- 
ed both ways. Farmers on a given road 
can arrange a co-operative system of 
transport to town, both to send in 
produce and to take back supplies. In 
many cases, commercial truck lines can 
be routed locally so as to take care of 
certain agricultural commodities. 
Bankers and business men can help 
a great deal in arranging to carry large 
reserves of things needed in their com- 
munities; in providing storage and 
financing when there is a glut of local 
products due to lack of outward trans- 
portation; in helping to smooth out the 
pronounced seasonal peaks of flow to 
market of certain farm products. 


TRADE BARRIERS 


There are some laws and regulations 
respecting motortrucks which need to 
be overhauled: Those, for instance, 
which prohibit many motor carriers 
from carrying a pay load on return; 
or from serving intermediate points 
along their routes; or from hauling 
various commodities which they could 
just as well carry if allowed. A num- 
ber of state and county trade barriers 
need to be leveled, such as those which 
penalize trucks on size and weight and 
other grounds until they can hardly 
cross county lines any more in some 
parts of the country. 

Farmers can do innumerable things 
to prolong the life of their tires and 
cars, just as they can to co-operate and 
cut down the waste trips. Finally, they 
can anticipate the worst by building 
up again their age-old transport equip- 
ment of horses and mules and wagons. 
In two years, considerable progress 
can be made in this direction and 
plans at least ought to be taking shape 
at once, encouraged, helped, and fi- 
nanced where necessary by rural bank- 
ers and leaders. 

Will the necessary steps be taken to 
ward off an emergency in this little- 
heeded field, or shall we wake up next 
year to find ourselves struggling with 
a nightmare shortage of vital supplies 
choked back at the grass-roots? 













1941 Changes 





in Stockholders 


By DR. DANIEL STARCH 








For the twelfth successive year, ForBEs readers 
are presented with Dr. Starch’s authoritative study 
of stock-ownership trends in America’s great com- 
panies, The standard reference work on the subject, 
it is followed closely by men in all lines. 








N our twelfth annual study of stock ownership, the 


number of holders in 202 leading United States corpora- 
tions in 194] remained unchanged at a total of 9,981,807, 


or approximately 50,000 per company. There was a decline 


of less than .1%. 


However, indicative changes occurred in several groups. 
The largest decline was in the public utility holding com- 
pany group, 2.4%, and the second largest in the railroad 


group, 1.6%. 


Interestingly enough, the largest gain was in the utility 
operating company class, 2.6%, and the second in the auto- 


motive group, 2.2%, 


While utility holding companies are 


obviously losing in attractiveness, no doubt because of the 
Government's integration program, operating companies are 


growing in attractiveness. 


COMPANIES WITH 100,000 OR 
MORE STOCKHOLDERS 


American Telephone and Telegraph Co. * 
TE, vaduccsenee evaegene® 
General Motors Corp. # ............. 
Radio Corp. of America .............. 
General Electric Co.* ....cccccccccee 
United States Steel Corp. # 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. ............ 
Ee ery 
Commonwealth & Southern Corp. (Del.) 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey* ...... 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y. # .... 
United Gas Improvement Co. ......... 
Standard Brands, Inc. .............:. 
The Pennroad Corp. * 
Packard Motor Car Co. * 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. * 
Socony Vacuum Oil Co. * 
Ee STIS “dcowcxshovacsceuvees 
Public Service Corp. of N. J. .......... 
Commonwealth Edison Co. (Chicago) # 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. * 


Electric Bond & Share Co. ............ 


Total 


eee eee ee 


* One Class of Stock 
# Duplications eliminated 


179,408 
178,114 
143,483 
135,228 
123,073 
117,834 
116,651 
116,574 
114,993 





% Increase 
(or Decrease) 


from 1940 


24 


Bs) 
-3.4 
3.8 
-16 
2.0 
3 

4 


18 
5.2 
2.0 





UNCLASSIFIED 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. * 


S. S. K 
American 


e Co. * 


Servel, Inc. 
United States Gypsum 


* One Class of Stock 
# Duplications eliminated 





F. W. Woolworth Co.°......... 
American Tobacco Co.......... 
Montgomery Ward Co. #...... 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. *...... 
Nash-Kelvinator Co. *.......... 
Eastman Kodak Co,............ 
Procter & Gamble Co.......... 
Paramount Pictures, Inc........ 
Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc...... 
Gillette Safety Razor Co........ 
oolen Co., Inc. #.... 
J. C. Penney Co., Inc.*........ 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. #..... 
The Greyhound Corp. #....... 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co...... 
Celanese Corp. of America #.... 
Ss oh 
Johns-Manville Corp. .......... 
Liquid Carbonic Corp. #....... 


eee eee eee eee eee eeee 


194] 
72,547 
70,970 
61,357 
61,293 
57,199 
43,739 
41,928 
39,981 
34,264 
33,315 
24,556 
23,475 
19,659 
19,390 
17,675 
14,413 
14,096 
13,429 
12,656 

7,819 
7,497 





So Increase 
(or Decrease ) 


from 1940 
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FOOD AND DRUGS 


% Increase 
(or Decrease) 


1941 

Standard Brands, Inc............ 117,834 
National Dairy Products Corp. * 68,820 
General Foods Corp............. 67,345 
National Biscuit Co............. 60,376 
SY SOS A en 59,000 
ee Se ee ., . 5 wotwvcaciee 48,635 
Armour & Co. (Illinois) #...... 45,932 
ON ES errr ee 37,428 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. *.. 26,173 
Corn Products Refining Co....... 22,906 
Wilson and Company, Inc........ 19,401 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc........ 18,900 
Nat'l Distillers Products Crop. *. 18,499 
Continental Baking Co. #....... 18,288 
United Drug, Inc. *............. 17,000 
eS See 16,757 
pe EE ne 12,415 
Rae IS GD, © Lo occccs secs 12,089 
California Packing Co. #....... 11,618 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc..... 6,082 

BAT cnn ve ntccandsveces 705,498 


* One Class of Stock 
# Duplications eliminated 


from 1940 


—15 
— 6 
5 
3.6 
2.6 
—1.7 
19 
19 
5.5 
—2.6 
— 4 
— 2 
—10.2 
—5.6 
—2.2 
—1.0 
—2.6 
— 7 
—6.2 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Group Helding 1941 
Commonwealth & Southern Corp. 
hate 6 éetew ides sscone 178,114 
United Gas Improvement Co..... 123,073 
The United: Corp. ......ccc.00. 111,647 


Electric Bond & Share Co........ 101,154 
Niagara Hudson Power Corp..... 75,983 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corp. # 71,000 
The North American Co......... 70,962 
American Power & Light Co..... 34,912 
Standard Gas & Electric Co. #.. 31,270 
Brazilian Traction, Lt. & Pwr. 

RR V"* BAS OP RP ST RES ee 26,701 
American & Foreign Pwr. Co., Inc. 25,134 
Electric Power & Light Corp..... 24,818 
National Power & Light Co..... 24,804 
nee GO COB sg eeicscse os 24,451 
Engineers Pub. Service Co., Inc. # 21,009 
American Water Works & Elec. Co. 18,855 
American Gas and Electric Co. # 18,282 
United Light & Power Co. #.... 16,812 


A ee eae 998,981 
Operating 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y., 

SIE che wid cig Ave aKa 6 b'0 * 135,228 
Public Service Corp. of N. J.... 107,560 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co...... 103,898 
Commonwealth Edison Co. (Chi- 

SR weiny Replat an 103,676 


So. California Edison Co., Ltd... 93,804 
Cons. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pwr. Co. 





i) ° eer eae 21,546 
Pacific Lighting Corp. #........ 16,592 
Louisville Gas & Electric Co. #.. 10,172 

NE EOS PRET : 592,476 
gE AR ESA epee 1,591,457 





# Duplications eliminated 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


1941 
General Electric Co.*........... 218,450 
American Radiator & Standard 
ee Ee 53,334 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co... 47,573 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. #.. 43,000 


International Harvester Co....... 35,755 
Pullman Incorporated *......... 33,657 
Remington Rand, Inc........... 27,649 
United Shoe Machinery Corp..... 26,563 
me Sperry Corp. ©... cece cc cccs 26,353 
m &y Goodrich Co.iF os ciscc cscs 23,710 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. *... 23,561 
United States Rubber Co........ 23,541 
Borg-Warner Corp.*............ 18,482 


National Cash Register Co.*.... 18,433 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co. * 17,950 
Caterpillar Tractor Co.+....... 17,224 
American Locomotive Co. #..... 16,811 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. *.. 15,350 
Baldwin Locomotive Works #... 14,828 
Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. Co... 13,533 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. # 13,432 
American Car & Foundry Co. # 13,338 


Otis Elevator Corp.............. 12,458 
PO Gils son hauaine ciressc: 11,952 
General American Transportation 

CRE. ic cep ckhbicnnieh «sad 10,616 


United States Pipe & Fdry. Co. * 7,118 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. *.. 5,625 








* One Class of Stock 
# Duplications eliminated 


Yo Increase 
(or Decrease) 
from 1940 


—1.8 
—1.8 
—4.2 
—5.9 
—3.3 


3.0 
1.6 
3.2 


—2.0 
—3.7 

9 
—2.0 
— 3 
—1.7 
— 8 
2.5 
—4,1 


—2.4 


Yo Increase 
(or Decrease) 
from 1940 


2.0 


— 3 

9.0 
—1.3 

l 
—2.7 
0 
3.5 
1.9 
- 8 
4.2 
2.0 
—1.3 
—3.0 
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+ Preferred Stock called for redemption during 1940. 


RAILROADS (or Decrease) 
from 1940 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co....... 205,054 — fA 
The Pennroad Corp.*.......... 116,651 —4.6 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co..... 89,945 —13 
New York Central Railroad Co... 61,529 —13 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railw’y Co. # 56,068 5.4 
Union Pacific Railroad Co. #... 51,893 2.9 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
2. 3 ae ape 51,548 —2.0 
- Southern Pacific Co.*.......... 41,627 —5,] 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co... 40,879 —6.4 
NE CI 0 i vcncicce cuss 30,335 —8.6 
Great Northern Railway Co.*... 28,907 — 7 
Northern Pacific Railway Co.*.. 27,978 —5.4 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford R.R. Co. 26,214 —25 
Chicago, Milw., St. Paul & Pacific 
A Os. acces caces ce 18,772 8 
Chicago & Northwestern Ry. Co. # 17,114 A 
Illinois Central Railroad Co....... 16,113 —5.0 
Southern Railway Co. #........ 14,740 2.4 
Seaboard Airline Railway Co.... 13,910 3.0 
Norfolk & Western Railway Co. # 13,826 SS 
Boston & Maine Railroad........ 12,358 —44 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas R.R. Co... 11,786 —33 
Louisville & Nashville R.R. Co... 7,601 3 
N. Y., Chicago, St. Louis R.R. Co. 5,905 a 
MN ae atx uae cessed: 960,753 —1.6 


* One Class of Stock 
# Duplications eliminated 


FINANCIAL 


Tranemerica.Corp.* .cccccccces 
The Chase National Bank*..... 
The National City Bank of N. Y. * 
RUN Is 0 6 Sceavecascce 
American Superpwr. Corp. of Del. 
PU EEE fas ccc vcenseccoepes 
The. Aviation. Corp....5..5.....: 
Commercial Credit Co. ......... 
Marine Midland Corp.*......... 
Guaranty Trust Co. of N. Y.*... 
Remeees set Co. * os icc evions 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co.*..... 
Tri-Continental Corp. #......... 


from 1940 

179,408 24 
91,753 ea 
75,551 40 
63,694 —2.7 
54,141 —2.8 
53,000 —5.4 
39,400 28.0 
29,848 4 
26,645 —16 
24,646 — J 
4 

16,796 —46 
692,540 —i§ 


Tb b:cie' vnieteie vee des 





* One Class of Stock 
# Duplications eliminated 


AVIATION 
Equipment 


Curtiss-Wright Corp. ........... 
United Aircraft Corp.*......... 
North American Aviation, Inc. * 
Bendix Aviation Corp.*........ 
Boeing Airplane Co............. 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc. *..... 
The Glen L. Martin Co.......... 


oo ee 


Transport 
Transcontinental & Western Air, 
Aah cca cccteseveds 
United Air Lines Transport Corp. * 
American Airlines, Inc.......... 


0 Ese oe 
8 OW is oc cade bk dienes 


* One Class of Stock 


(Continued on page 30) 





20,731 
16,927 


102,216 


19,000 


from 1940 

34,684 5.8 
30,465 2.3 
22.394 —1.0 
8.330 8.4 
8,322 38.7 
225,411 24 
22,422 —3.4 
20,500 —11 
17.121 —11 
60,043 —1.9 
285,454 15 


% Increase 































































% Increase 
(or Decrease) 


% Increase 
(or Decrease) 
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Why Not Hit the 
“Jack Pot”? 


By GEORGE W. SUTTON, Jr. 


HE size, appearance, contents 

and distribution of an annual 

report should depend entirely 
upon what its author or authors want 
that report to accomplish. With many 
companies it accomplishes precious 
little. With many notable exceptions, 
the annual report is one of the most 
neglected opportunities in American 
industry. 

An annual report should not and 
cannot be a secret communication to 
stockholders, as the reports of some 
companies obviously are intended to 
be. There is very little value in a re- 
port made up of fragmentary figures 
and a few trite remarks on general 
business conditions. 

An annual report should be a strong, 
interesting, convincing public docu- 
raent to weld together for the good 
of the company the various elements 
upon which it depends for its exist- 
ence and progress, namely: The public 
(customers), stockholders, employees, 
bankers, investors (including women), 
distributors and dealers, newspaper 
editors and financial writers. 


A SELLING DOCUMENT 


The annual report should be an em- 
phatic selling document, backed up 
at the annual meeting by a forceful 
statement by the management. Some 
facts, figures and ideas should be 
omitted from the annual report for 
use in this statement. They make addi- 
tional news. 

It should sell the public on the sta- 
bility, labor policies, progress and in- 
tegrity of the company and its man- 
agement and the quality and appeal of 
its products and services. The matter 
of service to the nation is particularly 
important at this time. 

It should sell the stockholders on the 
ability, honesty, substantiality, clear 
thinking and loyalty of the manage- 
ment, use and quality of company 





Georce W. Sutton, Jr. is a well-known 
public relations counselor, president of The 
Sutton News Service. 
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The annual report can win public, 


employee and stockholder support 


products, and spread the doctrine of 
the desirability of the company’s se- 
curities, 

It should strengthen the confidence 
of bankers, investors, financial editors 
and business leaders in the soundness 
of the company and its executives 
against the occasions of new financing, 
bank loans, changes or increase in 
stock issues and other financial activi- 
ties, and in properly maintaining the 
prices of its securities. 


NEWS AND VIEWS 


It should inspire employees, distrib- 
utors and dealers to take pride in the 
company and its products, showing 
them that they share fully in the prof- 
its and other benefits produced by 
the company’s activities. 

While I emphatically do not believe 
that the annual report should be 
“jazzed up” like a tabloid newspaper 
or a picture magazine, it must be re- 
membered that all of the foregoing 
groups of people are living a modern- 
ly fast pace, with a war waging around 
their ears. They have no time to wade 
through long, dull dissertations or 
meaningless and unexplained masses 
of figures. 

These facts should be recognized 
and capitalized in the annual report 
without sacrificing dignity or good 
taste, in order to drive home quickly 
and emphatically the news and views 
the company has to report for the 
past year. The entire report should 
be terse, varied and so comprehensive 
that it will give the most complete 
possible message with an economical 
but graceful use of space, etc., as well 
as words. 

An enterprising corporation should 
present the same message in two dif- 
ferent ways in its report: (1) 
Graphically and quickly, by brief em- 
phatic statements of fact, charts, fig- 
ures of major importance and _ pic- 
tures for those who want to grasp the 


salient points at a glance; (2) in 
greater detail with elaborated figures, 
for those who desire a deeper study 
of the company’s financial affairs. 
The annual report should be “good 
news” for stockholders, employees and 
others. It should be optimistic, espe. 
cially on those points in which the 
company excels and on those of its 
activities which have been outstand- 
ingly successful or interesting. It 
should tell enthusiastically of success- 
ful and interesting new products, new 
scientific advances, new uses for old 
products, new policies, honor awards 
to the company if any. This can be 
done convincingly without the neces. 
sity of bluffing or unwise prediction. 
Certainly, the annual report should be 
a potent weapon in the company’s 
merchandising of its management, its 
methods, its financial dealings, its re 
lations with employees, dealers and 
public, its future and its products, 


DELICATE SUBJECT 


No subject in industry is more deli- 
cate and dangerous (and _ therefore 
more important) than the relations 
between capital and labor. Only a 
greater belief in labor’s dependence 
on capital and capital’s fair intentions 
toward labor can offset a tide which 
has already helped to produce chaotic 
conditions in a number of industries. 

Not only must all companies give 
great attention to their labor relations 
but these relations themselves must 
be on a pretty stable basis. No fine 
writing nor omissions in an annual 
report will save stockholders from ui 
pleasant shocks if a company is not 
genuinely trying to do a good job of 
labor relations. — 

Unless the information is made 
available in other ways to employees, 
stockholders and the press, the report 
should give space to the company’s 
relations with its employees in the 
thrift plans, stock buying plans, at 
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guities and death benefits, pension and 
retirement plans and other benefits 
of a career in the company’s service. 

A constructive point in the recent 
report of one great company was the 
statement that the operating control 
of its 225 subsidiary companies is held 
almost in every instance by employees 
who came up from the ranks. This 
is splendid for stimulating employee 
loyalty. 


OF EARNINGS, DIVIDENDS 


Company earnings are also delicate 
subjects these days. But any attempt 
to conceal them will quickly bring 
grief. The least inspired report I have 
seen this year is that of a company 
which devotes its entire twenty pages 
to its greatly increased earnings in 
1941 and other financial details of 
the corporation and its subsidiaries, 
making it a perfect target for corpora- 
tion enemies in labor and governmen- 
tal ranks. 

Those companies which conduct 
their public relations on a sensible, 
modern basis publicize their earnings 
in their reports as a normal, natural 
development caused by market condi- 
tions and good management. 


Unless there are special reasons de- 
manding it, it is unwise to start a re- 
port with a bald statement of the com- 
pany’s earnings during the past year. 
There are many other things in a cor- 
poration’s activities which deserve 
equal emphasis. Chief of these is— 
what is the company doing for the 
country? Even if it has to be told in 
vague terms to conceal military in- 
formation, it is worth the leading 
place in the report. 

Other factors that deserve a place 
in the early paragraphs of the report 
are increases in employment and in 
wages paid, the amount of taxes paid 
and their relation to income, wages 
and dividends, the number of em- 
ployees called to the colors, and other 
things of war-time interest. 

In every annual report the presi- 
dent should pay his respects to the 
loyalty and co-operation of employees, 
stockholders and, when appropriate, 
to distributors, dealers and customers 
—to the public as a whole. 

A gloomy report, complaining of 
business conditions, alibi-ing the com- 
pany’s lack of progress, giving no 
comparisons of earnings with other 
years and setting forth an incomplete 
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“Our plant makes the plumbing fixtures for those babies!" 
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set of figures cannot possibly inspire 
stockholders, employees or the public. 
It will get scant attention. 

Mention of the outstanding men the 
company employed during the year or 
of major promotions is frequently an 
appropriate item in the annual report, 
giving a greatly-to-be desired human 
quality to the document and to the 
company. 

A five-year comparison of earnings, 
stockholders, etc., can be a valuable 
feature of a report, showing consistent 
financial progress, stability and an 
ever increasing number of investors 
in its stocks. 

If the company has a long, success- 
ful history, this should not be neglected 
in the annual report. It is a distinct 
asset which will impress readers with 
the fine traditions of the company and 
the men behind it. This is especially 
valuable with new stockholders. 

There should be a greater use of the 
word “we” in annual reports. It is all 
right to tell stockholders they own the 
company and make occasional use of 
“you” and “your company,” etc., but 
a few “We’s” inserted judiciously will 
drive home the fact that the success of 
the company is due to “us’”—stock- 
holders, management, employees, deal- 
ers, consumers. In fact, the president 
and other officers making the report 
are probably heavy stockholders them- 
selves. 


HUMANIZING GRAPHS, CHARTS 


For a certain type of company, per- 
haps a graph showing the organiza- 
tion as a football team—-with emphasis 
on team work—might make a valu- 
able point, with the following line- 
up: 

Quarterback—Management. 

Halfbacks and fullback—Sales force, 
distributors, dealers, advertising de- 
partment. 

Line—Stockholders and workers. 

Goal—Public market. 

General or specific conditions in the 
industry of which the company is a 
part should be brief and, in most cases, 
confined largely to matters which have 
had or are likely to have a direct ef- 
fect upon the company’s progress. 

A chart of “Net Income and Divi- 
dend Disbursements” can be an inter- 
esting feature. In some cases it can be 
part of a charted breakdown of the 
company’s income with reference to 
wages and salaries, taxes, operation 
expenses, advertising expenditures, etc. 

{Continued on page 26) 
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The Bicycle Goes 


ACK in 1932, bike makers were 
B tottering on the verge of bank- 

ruptcy. Then, caught in the whirl 
of a Hollywood-born fad, bicycle sales 
began to soar. Today, after riding 
high on the most amazing boom in 
cycling since the heyday of the ’90s, 
big manufacturers are suddenly back 
at scratch again, frills and doo-dads 
outlawed, their juvenile market closed, 
output drastically curtailed. 

But the bike industry is jubilant. 
For the first time since automobile 
competition really began to pinch, it 
now finds itself no longer in the sport- 
ing-goods category but, to a govern- 
ment at war, a potentially vital indus- 
try from the transportation standpoint. 





ENGLAND SETS EXAMPLE 


In England, a bicycle is already 
worth its weight in gold, When a ship 
carrying a foreign consignment of bi- 
cycles was recently torpedoed and 
beached, the entire cargo was salvaged, 
each bicycle dismantled, cleaned and 
re-assembled for marketing. Boomed 
by demands of six to seven-million war 
workers, bicycles now transport near- 
ly 25% of the population, Output for 
1942 stands at 785,000, and there is 
talk of a further half million needed 
by the Government for the R.ALF., 
Naval units and Women’s Services. 

Something like that is probably just 
around the corner over here, and the 
bicycle industry, kept alive by mis- 
cellaneous war contracts, is nervously 
sensing the wind for the first sign 
from Washington which will mean all- 
out bike production. Last year the na- 
tien’s 12 bicycle makers (there are 40 
parts-makers) turned out 1,875,000 
two-wheelers; but operated at only 


65% of capacity. When the need arises 


—and there are some who think it al- 
weady has—production can be pushed 
up to 5,000,000 bikes a year, and with 
little or no plant expansion. 


‘Cempared to the current output of 


only 750,000 bicycles, such figures 





‘Vernon E. Brink is a free-lance writer who 
specializes in business subjects. 
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By VERNON E. BRINK 


may seem a bit fantastic. But thinning 
tires are already forcing into intern- 
ment upwards of 25,000 automobiles 
a day; by Fall, hundreds of thou- 
sands more will have fallen into dis- 
use, 

In coastal states, gasoline consump- 
tion for non-essential driving has 
been drastically reduced. Scores of 
cities, boomed by war contracts, are 
staggering working hours to lessen 
the load on public utilities. In Akron 
and in Pittsburgh, laborers and me- 
chanics go to work by taxicab, all 
other transportational facilities crowd- 
ed to a point where they simply can 
take no more passengers—private au- 
tomobiles not being available for fur- 
ther use. 

Bicycle makers aren’t crowing about 
it, but they think they’ve got the an- 
swer to at least a part of the problem, 
and they’re prepared to prove, too, 
that others think so. The Quartermas- 
ter Corps., which not long ago placed 
a tremendous order for bikes, recent- 





Henderson (trying out a victory bike): 
“The vehicle is the president's idea.” 


ly let a new contract for more—fo, 
Army posts, encampments, Naval gta. 
tions, messenger and courier seryice 
and officers’ personal use. 

In the main, the crying need for 
short-distance transportation is for the 
civilian: First, the war worker trayel. 
ing to and from jobs; second, the ciy. 
ilian who needs a bicycle to replace 
(or conserve) his automobile for 
household, social, religious and recreg. 
tional activities, 

At this writing, dealers’ stocks are 
frozen pending rationing by local 
boards on a basis of actual need and 
essential work. But H. M. Maloney. 
executive secretary of the Bicycle 
Manufacturers’ Association, recently 
estimated that there is already a po: 
tential market for 4,000,000 bikes, 
And hundreds of dealers, all over the 
U. S., report that orders for “Victory” 
models, which first went into produc. 
tion on April 1, even now total 1. 
500,000. 

The principal appeal of these new 
models is cheapness of production, In- 
stead of making 35 models as before, 
bicycle manufacturers are able to pro- 
duce but two, male and female, both 
lightweight (about 34 pounds). 


NO GADGETS 


Some 150 bikes can be turned out, 
however, from the materials that for- 
merely went into the manufacture of 
just one 2,900-pound Chevrolet. Cop- 
per, nickel and other critical metals 
are taboo, and steel content has been 
reduced by one-half. Handlebar grips 
and pedals are of wood. Gadgets like 
handlebar baskets, compartments, re- 
flectors and batteries are also gone for 
the duration. Tires, which are made of 
90% reclaimed rubber, 10% crude 
rubber, call for lightweight tire equip- 
ment only. Since in 1941 just a little 
over 3% of the bicycles manufactured 
were equipped with lightweight tires 
(26x1.25 and 26x1.375), this specifi- 
cation posed a tough problem for the 
makers but not one which hard work 
and ingenuity didn’t solve. 

Chief bugbear to putting this nation 
on two wheels, at least according to 
many traffic experts, will be death. Last 
year more than 1,000 bicyclists were 
killed in bicycle-motor car collisions, 
49,000 injured, This is a hazard, how: 
ever, which will appreciably decrease 
as gas and tire rationing decreases 
the number of autos. 


As a cycling nation we have been 
{Continued on page 26) 
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By GENE ROBB 


AR feeling in Washington is 
IY) experiencing a decidedly opti- 
mistic lift for the first time 
since Pearl Harbor. Bumps just ahead 


ook softer in the reflected light of 


substantial progress toward victory. 
Fingers remain crossed against an 
“any time, anywhere” explosive offen- 
sive by the Axis but Hitler’s slow 
Spring start is spreading as much con- 
fidence as war production miracles. 

Conversion—speed amazing every- 
one . . . Production—well ahead of 
quotas, set to beat FDR’s goals on 
most items . . . Labor relations—some 
trouble spots yet but better, improv- 
ing... War organization—firmer and 
imoother, less friction in key person- 
nel. . . Rationing and price-fixing— 
“sratifying” response by public and 
business. 


HOW LONG? 

Current predictions that war will 
end in ’43 typify mercurial American 
attitude which leaned toward 3-to-10 
year bets three months ago . . . Few 
responsible officials see victory before 
‘44, suggest further that winning 
doesn’t assure sudden peace . . . Peo- 
ple now are being stiffened against 
Axis suits for armistice, possible next 
Winter or Spring . . . Worth attention 
in pressing for thoroughgoing defeat 
is fact that the longer the fight goes on 
the more important U. S. will be when 
it’s over. 


HOW FAST? 

How quickly U. S. can move men-&- 
materiel to fighting fronts will deter- 
mine in large measure the length of 
the war . . . Transportation, tightest 
bottleneck, is geared to ships—weakest 
link in chain as sinkings continue to 
near the pace of launchings . . . Ship- 
building records have been shattered 
but heat has been turned on for revo- 
lutionary methods. 


POWER TRENDS 

Among ever-shifting powers of 
Washington bureaucracy, most notable 
trend is toward Army-Navy domina- 
tion of production and OPA control 
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of civilian supply—largely at the ex- 
pense of WPB. . . Nelson, curiously, 
has a firmer grip on the all-over top 
spot than a month or so ago; he’s a 
judicious delegater of jobs to other 
war agencies .. . WPB will remain in 
command of raw materials, has a huge 
development program hard ahead on 
salvage and conservation. 


PRIORITIES 
Use of priorities by civilian indus- 
tries soon will be restricted to repairs 
and operating supplies . . . Any short- 
age materials needed in manufactured 
items will be delivered via allocations 
. Production Requirements Plan 
under which most war plants operate 
probably will be extended to cover es- 
sential civilian lines . . . On war goods, 
priorities will remain in force, jockey- 
ing up and down to keep production 

in balance. 


PRICING 

The longest possible that prices can 
be held fast at present levels is esti- 
mated at 3 to 5 months . . . When 
pushed too hard by rising production 
costs, forces fairly equal now will bat- 
tle to decide whether to lift the ceilings 
an inch or subsidize producers . . . 
Best guess is that prices will not be 
allowed to go up unless wages in mean- 
time are frozen . . . OPA’s next big 
move is to get details about financial 
operations of most businesses and 
keep quarterly P-&-L measurements of 
sizeable cross-section . . . Salesmen 
prioritied out of jobs may be able to 
land among the 100,000 paper work- 
ers and patrollers the Henderson peo- 
ple are hiring. 


PRODUCTION 

Raw material and machinery short- 
ages, more than confidence in early 
victory, are responsible for WPB de- 
cision to finish war plants under con- 
struction before starting any new proj- 
ects that can’t be in operation next 
year .. . War planners find it would 
take several years to fill orders for all 
the technical equipment recently sched- 
uled for fortress of projected “arse- 


nals” all over the country . . . Steel is 
most needed right now for bullets 
rather than beams but the hump will 
be crossed by Fall . . . Electric power 
then is due to become a primary short 
spot .. . No major pipeline building 
will start before end of year; if laid it 
will be used for oil, not gasoline . . 
Nationwide gas rationing will come 
this Summer—to conserve tires. 


DISTRIBUTION 

Retailers and wholesalers soon will 
face stern Gov't controls over inven- 
tories and new purchases . . . Under 
OPA prodding, WPB will try to get at 
big inventories of consumer staples 
and make part available to smaller 
stores unable to protect themselves by 
heavy stocking-up . . . Present plans, 
not yet announced, call for basing de- 
liveries to distributors on sales of a 
previous period—actually a limit on 
business volume when linked with 
price-fixing. 


CONSUMPTION 

Food rationing will be in fairly full 
force by late Autumn . . . Apparel ra- 
tioning may be put off to January 1 
but an interim “emergency” plan is 
ready if runs should make it necessary 

. For the long pull a “point system” 
resembling England’s will be enforced: 
each clothing item will get a specific 
value based on yardage and fiber con- 
tent (wool weighted heaviest), not on 
price or style. 


TAXES 

Outlook as to specific new and in- 
creased levies will remain unsettled for 
another month or two; Senate is cer- 
tain to make many changes in what- 
ever House Ways & Means Committee 
recommends . . . General advice in 
reckoning 1942 tax cost to individu- 
als: Top brackets (now taxed to 40%- 
&-up of net income), half again as 
much as this year—middle brackets, 
roughly double 41 rates—lower group, 
around three times as much . . . Sales 
levy and/or withholding tax (outright 
or via forced bond-buying) are better 
than even probabilities. 
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WAR WEAR 

The latest in pajamas are styles de- 
signed for air-raid emergency. Some 
have tightly-cuffed trouser legs, so that 
the wearer can pull slacks over them. 
Others are fashioned for “bed and 
street” wear. (All are short on ruffles, 
pleating, etc., in accordance with Gov- 
ernment specifications to curtail yard- 
age in women’s wear.) 


OIL BAGS 

There’s talk of making cotton bags 
for the transportation of oil, to ease 
the tight tank car situation. At least 
two textile men report: Experiments 
in progress are encouraging. 


BATTLE 

Something new in production score- 
boards, which spur workers on to 
greater effort, is one used by Packard 
Motor, It’s a table-type board on which 
miniature soldiers are moved forward 
each week, indicating the output of 
each plant division, The first army to 
reach the monthly production goal 
wins the battle. 


INFORMATION, PLEASE 

Detroit’s public library has set up a 
“war information center.” Here citi- 
zens can get information (and litera- 
ture) on all war-born problems, activi- 
ties. According to Domestic Commerce, 
the idea is one that might well be 
adopted by other libraries, public and 
private. 


CONVALESCENTS AT WAR 

Several war plants have established 
a “convalescent department,” where 
injured or partly-crippled workers are 
given light, but essential jobs. The 
idea bolsters both production and 
morale. 


“TOMORROW'S” STORE 

Sears, Roebuck has built what some 
merchandising experts call “the de- 
partment store of tomorrow.” A one- 
floor, windowless building, it’s situated 
in the middle of a large parking area 


in Birmingham, Ala, Because there 
are no stairs to climb, no elevators to 
wait for, Sears officials estimate the 
new-type store saves 30% in shopping 
time. The windowless feature, made 
possible through air-conditioning 
(Carrier), results in increased wall 
space for the display of merchandise. 


BUCK-A-MONTH CLUB 

The 35,000 workers of Lockheed- 
Vega Aircraft Co., Burbank, Calif., 
have formed a “Buck a Month Club,” 
which solves an old employee problem: 
To what charities shall we contribute? 
Each worker gives a dollar a month, 
and the melon ($35,000) is divided 
among charities picked by a committee 
of workers. No one is called upon to 
make any other contributions. 


TWO TONES 

Something new in safety: By paint- 
ing the working and non-working 
parts of a machine different colors, it 
is possible to set off dangerous areas. 


Tests show that the idea not only re. 
duces errors and accidents, but steps 
up output as well, 


GLARE BARRAGE 


The latest in protective lighting for 
war plants is the “glare barrage,” 
which is conventional lighting in re- 
verse. Instead of playing lights on 
buildings, lights are turned outward 
to direct a blinding glare in the direc. 
tion of intruders. Thus guards patrol- 
ling in the shadows command an ad- 
vantageous view of any would-be 
saboteur. The idea was hatched by 
Westinghouse engineers, and is now 
being used by several Eastern plants, 


WAR HEEL 
Goodrich has developed a_ rubber 


heel that has a wooden core—an inno- 
vation that ought to save a lot of 
war-vital rubber. (If the heel went 


onto all shoes, it would mean a saving 
of 10,000,000 pounds of rubber a 





ie a recent report to the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, Dr. 
Gustave Egloff, director of re- 
search for the Universal Oil Prod- 
ucts Co., had some interesting 
things to say about the develop- 
ment and use of substitute fuels 
in the Axis countries. Highlights: 

In Germany, wood and coal 
burning autos, trucks and busses 
are common. Gas stations, in fact, 
do a big business in wood chips, 
and the paving blocks from some 
of the famous streets of Paris are 
being ripped up for this purpose. 

In France, cars are running on 
alcohol made from grapes. The 
alcohol is distilled from the pulp 





SUBSTITUTE FUELS: THEY 
KEEP AXIS ROLLING 


after the wine is pressed, and oil 
is obtained from the grape seed. 

In Holland, most autos burn 
peat, while in Sweden, wood al- 
cohol and turpentine are used. In 
both France and Denmark, many 
boats have been adapted to the 
use of charcoal or wood. 

In some countries, even the 
steam from bakery ovens and the 
gas from garbage disposal plants 
is used to make fuel. 

Most common fuel substitutes 
in the Axis countries: Gasoline 
from hydrogenated coal; benzol; 
compressed gasses from natural 
gasses; wood; coke; ammonia; 
acetylene. 
































year.) What’s more, the new-type heel 


has no washer inserts, which means a 


saving in steel, too. Production calls 
for no special machinery, and produc- 
tion time runs about the same. 


SIGN OF THE TIMES 

A leather case, designed fer carry- 
ing ration cards and stamp books, has 
just gone on the market. Pocket size, 
with a snap-button flap, the case comes 
in five colors: Red, green, blue, tan, 


black. 


SELF-STERILIZING FABRICS 

A new chemical process results in 
self-sterilizing clothes, shower curtains, 
other textile materials. An antiseptic 
agent (tetramethylthiuram) is incor- 
porated into the textile fibers; when 
wetted, the materials release the chem- 
ical, making them antiseptic against 
bacteria, germs and mold. Each time 
the materials are wetted, the steriliz- 
ing operation is repeated. 


INVISIBLE POLICEMAN 


That’s the latest development in the 
science of electronics—a roadside sign 
that flashes a warning to the motorist 
who exceeds the speed limit. The new 
device is simple enough. When a car 
passes a certain point on the highway, 
it interrupts a beam of invisible light 
rays. A photoelectric tube turns on 
the sign, just ahead, and starts an 
electric timer which measures the 
car's speed. As the car passes the sign 
the timer calculates the speed and 
flashes it (in big letters) as a warning 
to the driver. 


COW CANS 


Dairy scientists are turning to the 
cow herself for a new material to 
make milk containers. It’s lactic acid, 
a milk by-product, which can be mixed 
with vegetable oils to make a lacquer 


‘substitute for the tin coating on cans. 


WAR GAMES 

Golf ball makers are playing with 
the idea of making luminous balls, for 
playing in blackouts. What about 
blackout tennis, baseball? 


CLOTH WITHOUT WEAVING 

Five years of experiment by John- 
son & Johnson, big producer of surgi- 
cal dressings and medical supplies, has 
resulted in a process that makes cloth 
without the time-honored operations of 
spinning and weaving. The cotton is 
pressed into fabric, a method not un- 
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WACKY 


Burtt to beat the material 
shortages, this bicycle, called 
“Wooden Wacky,” is made al- 
most entirely of plywood, other 
non-vital materials. It’s de- 
signed after the high-wheeler of 
the Gay ’90’s. (See page 16.) 











like paper making. As a matter of fact, 
the cloth can be produced at about the 
same price as paper. At its present 
stage of development, however, the 
new fabric is not suitable for clothes, 
and may be withheld from retail out- 
lets until after the war. Then it might 
be used in cheaper lines of table-cloths, 
window curtains, etc. 


MAPS FOR DINERS 

One Cleveland, Ohio, restaurant man 
got sick and tired of the way customers 
marked on the table-cloths, tracing the 
maneuvers of the world at war. So he 
got paper table-cloths, decorated with 
war maps. They save on laundry, he 
says, and delight “civilian generals.” 


THIN CORD 

Bibb Manufacturing Co., Macon, 
Ga., has developed a cotton tire cord 
that is much thinner than cords now 
used, which means that its use saves 
several pounds of rubber a tire. What’s 
more, tests show it is just as strong as 
thicker cords, is, in fact, more flexible 
and longer-wearing because the cotton 
fibers are “bonded” in a secret manu- 
facturing process. 


INSTRUMENT BECOMES TOOL 

The bronchoscope, an instrument 
doctors have long used to inspect the 
inside of human lungs, now figures 





into the inspection of airplane engines. 
Actually, it’s used to examine drilled 
oil lines whose inner surfaces are 
otherwise invisible. If flaws are pres- 
ent and remain undetected, they might 
cause an interference in the flow of 
lubricants or coolants and wreck the 
engines of fighting planes in action. 


PACKAGE PARADE 


Regent Cigarettes will soon make a 
package change. On the reverse side, 
product puffs will give way to war 
slogans. 


BLACKBOARD COMES BACK 

The paper shortage has resulted in 
a return to blackboard and chalk in 
some offices, where workers would 
otherwise use reams of pads and other 
stationery. 


WAR RIDE 


Tire rationing has resulted in a new 
form of entertainment, at least in St. 
Paul, Minn. There a brother and sister, 
twins, recently staged a birthday party 
aboard a street-car, which traveled the 
down-town streets for three hours. Re- 
freshments were served on card tables, 
and a phonograph supplied music for 
dancing. Rental fee for the car: $10. 


KING CARTON 


The Executive Management Insti- 
tute, Chicago, cites three rules for con- 
serving wood and paper cartons: (1) 
Open incoming packages carefully, so 
as to save not only the merchandise, 
but also whole boxes and cartons. 
(2) Save parts of broken boxes and 
crates in order to use them in making 
new crates and boxes. (3) Reship in 
original packages, even though they 
show the original suppliers’ names. 


IDEA "LAB" 

Walter Kidde & Co., turning out fire 
extinguishers for fighting craft, is 
pushing a “work simplification” pro- 
gram that’s getting a lot of ideas from 
workers. The program provides a work- 
shop for employees, where they can 
work out their ideas on their own or 
company time; and regular classes are 
held for foremen, or group leaders, to 
acquaint them with the principles of 
motion study — background which en- 
ables them to be more helpful to their 
men. Another innovation: When an 
idea is ready to be put to work, the 
foremen sell it to their crews. They can 
explain it without bringing in “speed- 
up” or “efficiéncy.” 





THERE are only 213 days left this year 
to sock the Axis. 
* 


Bicycle rationing is due in about an- 
other week. 
* 


Estimates say that the total seating 
capacity of all common carrier buses, 
railroad coaches and street and sub- 
urban railway cars is only 7,000,000, 
against 75,000,000 to 100,000,000 ca- 
pacity of the nation’s private automo- 
biles. 

* 


Some advertisers are cutting down 
on engravings, fancy borders, hand 
lettering in preparation for possibility 
of curtailment in use of engraving 
metal. 

* 


Research and improved methods are 
means by which Maine sardine pack- 
ers are improving their product, with 
the aim to hold markets formerly sup- 
plied by French and Norwegian pack- 
ers. 

* 

Over 90% of U.S. dehydrated foods 
now goes to lend-lease and the armed 
forces. 

* 

Although there is enough money to 

provide the highest standard of living 


in U. S. history, expect 1932 living 
standards within the next 18 months. 


* 


Nationwide trend is to increase pen- 

alties for tire thieves. 
* 

U. S. consumes between 4,000,000 
and 7,000,000 bushels of pickles year- 
ly, amounting roughly to a $40,000,- 
000 business. 

* 

The price freeze automatically li- 
censes some 2,000,000 wholesale and 
retail businesses. 

* 

National Highway Users Conference 
reports almost 8,000,000 Americans 
living in 48,000 communities are en- 
tirely dependent upon highway trans- 
portation for food supplies, for move- 
ment of all freight and passengers. 

* 

The jump of 16.8 in new paid-for 
life insurance the first four months 
this year, reflecting wider employment 
and increased payrolls, probably will 
level off during the Summer and jump 
again next Fall. 

* 

The iron railings surrounding As- 
cot’s fashionable race course in Eng- 
land have gone into a salvage-metal 
campaign. 





have been high-spotted. 


Best 


Fort Smith, Ark. 6* 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 8* 
Sedalia, Mo. 4* 
Pittsburg, Kan. * 
Texarkana, Tex. 8* 


St. Louis, Mo. 2* 
Houston, Tex. 3* 

E. St. Louis, Ill. 2* 
Springfield, Mo. 2* 
Waco, Tex. 3* 
Joplin, Mo. 6* 
Muskogee, Okla. 6* 


SeconpD BEst 
Los Angeles, Calif.3*% Phoenix, Ariz. 3* 


Long Beach, Calif.*« 





Sales High-Spots 


To assist sales managers, collection managers and others in similar positions in 
directing the energies of their staffs to the most promising territories, Forses 
presents in each issue five lists of cities which should give the best results. Each 
group of cities, or territory, covers an area having an urban population of at least 
one million. The stars and numbers indicate the number of successive times cities 


Texarkana, Ark. 15* 


San Diego, Calif.3% Bakersfield, Calif. * 


Tuirp Best 


Washington, D.C. * Portsmouth, Va. * 
Richmond, Va. * Raleigh, N.C. * 
Norfolk, Va. * Wilmington, N.C. * 
Charlotte, N. C. * Hagerstown, Md. * 
Durham, N.C. * Danville, Va. * 


FourTH BEst 


Cleveland, Ohio * Erie, Pa. * 
FirtH Best 

Detroit, Mich. Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Toledo, Ohio Lansing, Mich. 








One-half of Britain’s aircraft work. 

ers now are women. 
* 

Steel saved by banning nail files for 
the duration will make forty-four 155 
mm. guns, 46,000 .40 caliber machine 
guns or 575 sixteen-inch shells, 

*x 

Watch for merger of Western Union 
and Postal telegraph systems in the 
near future. 

* 
Wartime trend is for workers to re- 


.main on jobs during vacation period, 


earning extra two weeks pay. 
* 

When State and local treasuries find 
out how hard hit they are by loss of 
automobile taxes, expect a flurry of 
new tax ideas. 

* 

Don’t expect any draft for women 
in industrial jobs for at least two 
years, voluntary induction is expected 
to meet all needs. 

* 

Pattern for successful production: 
All-out co-operation between aircraft 
and automobile industries wherein pio- 
neer air people are sharing engineer- 
ing, technical and production skills 
acquired through 30 years of slow, 
costly research. 

* 

Look for a renewed drive to sub- 
stitute a general sales tax for other 
revenue producing schemes of U. S. 
Treasury. 

* 

Treasury is studying, but not likely 
to urge, plan to ration consumer ex- 
penditures. 

* 

Great Britain has taken steps to pre- 
vent profiteer speculation in land: 
None can take advantage of war con- 
fusion by buying up land for future 
exploitation. 

* 

Great Lakes iron ore shipments the 
first four months of this year reached 
a new all-time high of 8,581,740 gross 
tons, an increase of 23.9% over the 
same period in 1941. 

* 

Seats may be stripped from trolleys 
and buses in some areas to make more 
passenger ‘space. 
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F PLUNGING PISTON 
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Let Cities Service Engineers Solve Your Every 
Lubrication Problem 


Although Cities Service Oil Companies are perhaps best 
known for those products which serve the country’s 
motorists so well, they play an equally effective role in 
meeting the varied and demanding lubrication prob- 
lems of heavy industry. 

Because of our experience in the field, Cities Service 
engineers have accumulated a vast fund of knowledge 
with which to meet your lubrication problems, The 
nearest Cities Service office gladly will have one of its 
engineers call and talk over your lubrication problems. 
This service is free. It may save you many dollars and 
extend the profitable life of your machines. 


Sexe) CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANIES 


Cities Service Oil Company — Chicago, New York, Cities Service Oil Company, Limited— Toronto, Ontario. 

Cedar Rapids, Boston, St. Paul, Grand Forks, Kansas Arkansas Fuel Oil Company — Shreveport, Little Rock, 

<GNCE-AIWATS > City, Fort Worth, Oklahoma City, Milwaukee, Jackson, Birmingham, Atlanta, Chariotte, Nashville, 
Cleveland, Detroit. Richmond, Miami. 
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Fact and Comment 


(Continued from page 9) 


galore have opened up for younger men of superior . 


brains and practical ability. 

The end of the war will find many of our leading 
companies staffed by new, vigorous blood, by wheat 
that has been war-winnowed from chaff. 

This is all to the good. 


* 
War bond buying is insurance against bondage. 
* 


Blitz State Barriers 


Far too often the Federal Government has en- 
croached upon States rights during the last decade. 
But, now that we are waging all-out war, one species 
of interference with the Federal Government’s war 
program by States should be peremptorily squashed, 
namely, barriers to trade and traffic between States, 
barriers never contemplated by the framers of the 
Constitution. Moreover, more than half our States 
have laws constituting obstacles to the migration of 
workers which, according to the Department of Com- 
merce, are barring “the free movement of workers to 
areas where their services are needed.” 

The American people have exhibited the most 
praiseworthy readiness to accept wartime sacrifices. 
States are composed of these same people. Therefore, 
it can be taken for granted that whatever measures 
the Commander-in-Chief may recommend to Congress 
to remove obstacles to war-winning will have the 
wholehearted support of the inhabitants of offending, 
obstructive States. 

Donald M. Nelson has declared that State barriers 
“have become mortal dangers to the country’s war 
effort and must be abolished.” 

Thoroughgoing action should not be delayed one 
moment. 


Advertising Essential 


Is commonsense on the ascendency in Washington 
regarding advertising’s place in our economy? 

Some time ago queer rumors were current: Certain 
ardent “reformers,”  socialistically-minded, were 
scheming to curb advertising by private enterprise; 
the Government itself, twas intimated, should become 
the dominant advertiser. 

The British Government has resorted to large-scale 
advertising to sell its policies to the people and to en- 
list support for various wartime activities. But it has 
never contemplated cracking-down on advertising by 
others. It may be that our own Government could 
utilize paid advertising advantageously for certain 
purposes, especially to sell more War Bonds. 

But it would bode ill were the Government to inter- 


fere with independent advertising to such an extent 
that newspapers and periodicals became largely de- 
pendent upon Washington for their revenue. No step 
could be more deadly to preservation of the freedom 
of our press, to maintenance of our American way of 
life. 

Leon Henderson, a mighty power, was reported as 
anti-advertising several months ago, but later he came 
out unequivocally in favor of continuance of adver- 
tising. It is reassuring to read these extracts from a 
recent issue of the Department of Commerce’s official 
publication : 

There is a big job for advertising to do in keeping hope and 
courage and determination blazing in the minds of those on 
the production lines—and in the minds of those behind the 
production lines . . . by telling the story of the growing might 


of industry in war production. Tell America about it—until 


the people feel the surge of rising confidence which the 
achievements of industry can start. 


We hear talk of deferred demands that are going to leap 
out of the bush as soon as the cannons cease firing. 

One trouble with deferred demand, as far as it can be 
measured, seems to be that if it is deferred too long, it dies. 

We did not build our standard of living on normal de- 
mands. We have had a “stimulated demand” economy through- 
out our lifetime—and advertising has been the great stimu- 
lator. Now is no time to shut off the spark which energizes 
American. business. 


When war is over, our production plant, the biggest in the 
world, will need millions of customers. 


* 
A dissatisfied employee should dismiss himself. 
* 


William Green Pulls A Boner 


William Green, President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, has proved a worthier labor leader than 
John L. Lewis of CIO. But he has just pulled a boner. 
He has protested against a bill approved by a House 
Judiciary Sub-Committee to bring unions under the 
Federal Anti-Racketeering Act. The Supreme Court 
recently found its hands tied, found itself impotent 
to rule against flagrant racketeering by unionized 
truck drivers, who resorted to threats and violence in 
order to filch monies which they didn’t earn. The 
Federal Anti-Racketeering Act was interpreted as for- 
bidding punishment of such lawlessness. 

Surely Mr. Green and other labor leaders should 
realize that the American people have lost patience 
with union gangsterism, such as described by the Su- 
preme Court. Surely they should realize that they 
gravely hurt themselves when they defend such rob- 
bery. Surely they should realize that the whole cause 
of organized labor cannot be benefited but can only 
be jeopardized by such unjustifiable tactics. 

The American public want laws to deal as effectively 
with labor wrongdoers as with other wrongdoers. Too 
many crooks are enabled to fleece honest-to-goodness 
wage earners by holding important union positions. 
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The man who never 
stops studying 


OST PEOPLE realize that a life in- 
surance agent is usually a man who 
“likes people” and wants to help them. 


What isn’t so obvious is that wanting 
to be helpful isn’t enough. An agent must 
also know how... and that requires know- 
ing how changing conditions affect pol- 
icyholders. 


For instance, agents today must be 
able to answer such new questions as: 
“Is my life insurance affected by the new 
war clauses?”. ..““How may my life insur- 
ance be tied in with my Social Security?” 
..."Do the new taxes require any change 
in my life insurance arrangements?”. . . 
and scores of other questions arising from 
changing conditions. 





An agent is always “going to school” 
because policyholders are continually 
confronted with new life insurance prob- 
lems. As they arise, the agent must be 
ready with advice and counsel. Accord- 
ingly, he prepares himself in many ways; 
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for example, he attends educational meet- 
ings and takes correspondence courses. 
His studies begin the first day he enters 
the business and continue until he retires. 


Last year, many Metropolitan Man- 
agers and Assistant Managers, who su- 
pervise and train agents, attended 91 
special three-week schools. Additional 
schools are now in progress. Field train- 
ing instructors are constantly at work 
with the agents both in the field and in 
classrooms. Nearly a thousand field-men 
are enrolled in, or have completed, the 
course which brings the coveted designa- 
tion, “Chartered Life Underwriter.” 


-. 


In short, keeping abreast of new de- 
velopments and how they affect your life 
insurance program is a big part of the 
field man’s responsibilities. If you are a 
Metropolitan policyholder these facts are 
worth keeping in mind. 


When problems arise in connection 
with your life insurance, remember that 
your agent has probably been confronted 
with the same questions before. He will 
be glad to help you... to give you the 
benefit of his knowledge, training, and 


experience .. . to seek, when necessary, 
the benefit of the advice of Home Office 
specialists. 








COPYRIGHT 1942—-METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


This is Number 49 in a series of advertisements designed to give the public a clearer 
understanding of how a life insurance company operates. Copies of preceding advertise- 
ments in this series will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) ey) 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD ¢ Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw York, N. Y. 















ROM errand-boy to the presi- 
dency of his company epito- 
mizes the typically American 
career of Walter Geist of Allis- 
Chalmers “which produces a great- 
er diversity of capital goods than 
any other company in the world.” 

One of his colleagues thus de- 
scribes the newly-elected presi- 
dent: “Walter is a large, pleasant 
man, extremely easy to talk to. 
His working habits are character- 
ized by an impressive calmness 
that gets things done. In face of 
emergencies, he is particularly un- 
flurried and resourceful. 

“He usually has a cigar or one of 
his large collection of pipes clamped 
in his mouth. When, on occasion, pres- 
sure eases, he hies himself off to his 
cottage on a lake near Milwaukee for 
fishing and other relaxation. He is a 
most ardent amateur photographer, 
specializing on sunsets. 

“He lives simply, shuns ostenta- 
tion.” 

While he served acceptably, ably, on 
each foot of the ladder, it was his cre- 
ative ability which, more than any- 
thing else, won the admiration of those 
at the top. Two years of intense study 
and experimentation—and frequent 
disappointments and failures—resulted 
in his originating what has since be- 
come well known as the Texrope V- 
Belt Drive, which has brought Allis- 
Chalmers more than $30,000,000 of 
orders. The pioneer marketing was 
done largely by young Geist. His trav- 
els hitherto and yon reaped first-hand 
familiarity with all men in the field. 

In recognition of his achievement 
in the power transmission field, a com- 


mittee of distinguished scientists, head-. 


ed by Dr. Karl T. Compton, president 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, awarded Mr. Geist the coveted 
“Plaque of a Modern Pioneer.” 

Busy though he is, he participates 
actively in the affairs of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 

He is essentially self-made. One of 
a large family, instead of going to 
college he had to start work at 16. He 
has reached 
the top in 32 
years —he is 
now 48. 


Tue New York 
Life Insurance 
Company’s 
new executive 
vice-president, 
John Stephens 





John S. Sinclair 








Walter Geist 


Sinclair, has let no grass grow under 
his feet since he was born in Brooklyn 
45 years ago. It took him only two 
years after graduating from Columbia 
College to complete his legal studies 
and be admitted to the bar. 

Later, it took him only two years, 
after becoming Deputy Governor of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadel- 
phia, to reach the presidency. 

Meanwhile, he has been active in 
many civic, educational and charitable 
activities: President of the Community 
Fund of Philadelphia, a trustee of the 
United Charities Campaign in Phila- 
delphia, director of the Community 
Chests of New York, a trustee of the 
Drexel Institute of Technology, of the 
Cheyney Training School for Teachers 
in Philadelphia, and of the Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity Association of 
America. 

He went into the World War as a 
private, but quickly reached officer 
rank. 

Yet, with all his busyness, he has 


found time to become an expert 
golf and tennis player as well as a 
deep student of the chessboard— 
over which he habitually smokes 
a corncob pipe. 

His unfailing cheerfulness, no 
matter how many problems arise, 
draws to him the enthusiastic 
co-operation and loyalty of em. 
ployees. He functions as moothly 
and effectively as an Allison air. 
craft engine. 

He married Miss Mary Hewes 
Biddle of Philadelphia, has two 


sons and two daughters. 


Tue Harvard School of Business Ad- 
ministration is second to none, thanks 
to the services of Wallace B. Donham, 
who gave up a high position in the 
financial world to become its Dean 23 
years ago. His successor, as of July 1, 
is Donald K. David (46), who also 
has made his mark in the world of 
affairs. 

Appropriately, the new Dean, an 
Idahoan, graduated from the Harvard 
Business School, after his studies there 
were interrupted by service in the 
U. S. Navy during the World War. 
Not only so, but Professor Donham 
picked young David as his first assist- 
ant, and relied largely upon him to 
introduce and develop the case system 
of teaching for which this school has 
become famous. 

Since then Mr. David has been pres- 
ident of Royal Baking Powder, and 
president, for the last 10 years, of the 
American Maize Products Company. 
Also, he has served as a trustee of the 
Bowery Savings Bank, as a director of 
various companies, as vice-president 
of the Corn Industries Research Foun- 
dation, and is the author of two well- 
known volumes, “Retail Store Man- 
agement Problems,” “Problems in Re- 
tailing.” 

Last year he received the honorary 
degree of LL.D from his alma mater, 
the University of Idaho. In February 
of this year he was appointed Asso- 
ciate Dean and William Ziegler Pro- 
fessor at the Business School of which 
he now be- 
comes head. 

Fortunate is 
the youth who 
can enjoy the 
training facili- 
ties of the 
Harvard 
School of 
Business Ad- 
ministration. Donald K. David 























$$. IN INVENTIONS 





NEWS OF NEW PRODUCTS, 
PROCESSES, MATERIALS 


INSECTICIDE 

Many claims are made for a new in- 
secticide concentrate. In the first place, 
it's said to be a more powerful killing 
agent than those now in use, and re- 
quires no other fortifying toxic agent. 
Tests show that it means death to flies, 
mosquitoes, roaches, moths, ants, 
mites, silver fish, spiders. The new 
chemical is derived from Southern 
pine (most insecticides contain per- 
centages of imported materials). 
(“Thanite.” Maker: Hercules Powder 
Co., Wilmington, Del.) 


BLACKOUT BULB 

A blackout bulb, just announced, 
fits into any wall socket. It’s a 15-watt 
lamp, with a black silicate coating, and 
produces a deep orange light—enough 
to permit room occupants to see each 
other. (Maker: Wabash Appliance 
Corp., 335 Carroll St., Brooklyn, N.Y.) 


CATCH-LINE TOWELS 

Paper towels that talk—well, they 
carry hush-hush cautions, safety rules 
and slogans on the face of the fold— 
are now on the market. The towels are 
folded, in the dispenser, so that only 
one can be taken at a time. They’re 
50% larger than most paper towels, 
but the maker claims they save in 
poundage because one towel does the 
job. (“Talking Towels.” Maker: Pre- 
cision Paper Tube Co., 2033 W. 
Charleston St., Chicago, Ill.) 


FLUORESCENT REFLECTOR 
Conservation of steel for war is the 
feature of a new-type of reflector for 
fluorescent lighting fixtures. The re- 
flector, available in all standard sizes, 
is made of a specially-treated compo- 
sition. It’s lighter in weight than sheet 
steel, though it looks about the same, 
and has the same reflecting qualities. 
(Maker: Hygrade Sylvania Corp., 
Lighting Division, Salem, Mass.) 


WOOD FILE 

Another noteworthy saving in steel 
has been effected in a new filing cabi- 
net, which is made of seasoned woods 
and Masonite materials, finished in 
olive green to match the metal models 
now in use. (“Forty-Niner.” Maker: 


Wabash Cabinet Co., Wabash, Ind. ) 
—Don Samson 
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How Long 
will your Office Machines Last? 





How long will the war last? 
How long will my office ma- 
chines last?... these are the 
questions many executives are 
asking. 

Here is one thing you can be 
sure about. Your office machines 
will last longer if you take 
advantage of the Underwood 
Maintenance Service Plan! 

Your Underwood Represen- 


tative will be glad to explain 











how the plan assures peak per- 
formance, economy and longer 
life for your office machines. His 
knowledge, experience and abil- 
ity to do a thorough job will 
help keep your typewriters, add- 
ing machines and accounting 
machines on the job. 

There’s an Underwood Ser- 
vice Representative eager to 


serve you! Call your local 
Underwood Elliott Fisher office. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Helps Speed the Nation's Victory! 
Service in 407 Cities in the U. S. A. and 26 Cities in Canada 


Invest in America! 


Buy War Savings Bonds and Stamps 





Underwood Eliiott Fisher Company 
One Park Ave., N.Y. Nationwide Service 
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WHY NOT HIT THE 
"JACK POT"? 


{Continued from page 15) 


Annual reports are going pictorial. 
Many this year contain from one to 
20 pages of photographs. It is an ex- 
cellent idea. The war department may 
prohibit the use of aerial views, but 
you can use photographs of the 
laboratories, delivery trucks and crews 
at work, and retailers selling the com- 
pany’s products to indicate the con- 
tinuity from raw material to con- 
sumer. The use of products by the 
armed forces makes excellent photo- 
graphs just now. 


REPORT MAKES GOOD COPY 


If the annual report is worth print- 
ing and distributing to thousands of 
stockholders, bankers, newspapers, and 
others it’s worth passing on to other 
large groups of the public. What bet- 
ter method of doing this than in full 
page advertising in a few carefully 
selected newspapers, business and fi- 
nancial magazines and labor papers? 
This is done regularly in England 





and is worth doing here. With it could 
be combined a strong, brief message 
concerning the company’s products, 
thus tying the stability of the company 
to the high quality of its products and 
reaching millions of people with the 
double-barrelled message at one stroke. 

At least a page should be devoted 
to the names, trademarks and photo- 
graphs of the products and should 
contain brief statements concerning 
their quality and popularity. 

It is not only the large corporation 
which can benefit by an interesting, 
convincing annual report. Small com- 
panies can benefit even more. A small, 
aggressive firm with a good story to 
tell can, in its annual report, create 
a document that will be extremely val- 
unable throughout the year. 

At present annual reports range 
from a single sheet to gorgeous leath- 
er covered books with spiral bindings 
and beautiful color prints. The latter 
are out of place in a war economy, 
with labor and government keenly 
watching corporation finances; but a 
happy medium can be struck, one that 
will make everybody concerned reason- 
ably happy and well informed. 












@ WE ALSO SERVE...by making the New 
York stay of the Nation’s business men 
as effortless and relaxing as possible. 


Your room or suite overlooking the refreshing green- 
ery of Central Park. Famous Sherry Netherland 
cuisine. Meals served in your rooms or in the intimate, high-ceiled 





@ NO WONDER this hotel is the choice of 
many of the nation’s most important 
business men. 

TRANSIENT RATES: from $7.00 single, $9.00 

double, $15 suites. 25% discount on rooms, 

for all members of the U.S. armed forces. 
FOR VICTORY: BUY WAR BONDS 


Cihke SHERRY 
NETHERIAN D 


“Where the Park Begins” E Voit, M 


Fifth Avenue at 59th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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THE BICYCLE GOES 
TO WAR 


(Continued from page 16) 


creeping up on England, France and 
Germany much faster than you think. 
Last year there were more than 10, 
000,000 bicycles in use, of which, ap- 
proximately, 30 per cent were ridden _ 
by women. Detroit, center of the au- 
tomotive industry, last year had more 
than 80,000 citizens who pedaled just 
for the fun of it. New York City, 
with its cycle breakfasts, cycle trains — 
and 58 miles of winding cycling paths, 
boasts at least 200,000 pedaling en- 
thusiasts, of whom some 30,000 are — 
members of cycling clubs. 

Many salesmen now travel about — 
on bikes. In Rockford, IIl., plans have 
been broached to clear “bicycle streets” — 
of motor traffic during hours when 
children and laborers pedal to and_ 
from school and work. In Santa Bar- ” 
bara, Calif., police are pondering ap- 
pointment of the city’s first bicycle 
traffic officer in 30 years, while, in 
Chicago, bike racks are being provided — 
at most railroad stations for the con- ” 
venience of suburbanites. And even 
after the war, trade experts point out, — 
crushing taxation and the lapse that — 
must come before motor car output 
gets back in stride will cause the bi- ~ 
cycle vogue to continue, particularly 
if the country faces the five to eight- 
year war that some authorities predict. 


* 


POINTERS FOR PEDALERS 


1. Obey all traffic laws, signs and 
signals. 

2. Ride at the extreme right of the 
street with traffic; never on the left 
facing it. Don’t zig-zag. 

3. Ride single file—never two or 
more abreast. 

4. Keep both hands on the handle- 
bars. Don’t stunt or indulge in horse- 
play. 

5. Never hitch a ride on another 
vehicle. 

6. Carry all packages in a basket, 
or attach securely to the bike where 
they will not interfere with steering, 
pedaling or vision. 

7. Keep your headlamp and rear 
reflector in good working order if you 
ride at night. And by all means, have 
a horn or bell on your bike—and 
use it! 

8. Use arm signals when you turn. 


FORBES 














In 1917 five 


» pron LAUGH today at the planes 
they flew in the last war. Flimsy, 
cloth-covered fighting planes that 
flew only 130 miles an hour. Heavy, 
inefficient engines. No wonder pilots 
called them ‘“‘crates.” 


““Make them of steel? Everybody 
knows steel can’t fly!’”’ (But that was 
25 years ago.) 


Now steels are made as different as 
trees in the forest. Some hard, some 


soft. Some tough. Some plastic. All 
useful. 


Men of science have been at work, 
you see. Men tinkering with mole- 
cules, taking steel apart—really. And 
putting it together new ways. 


Now your airplane engine weighs 
less per horsepower, develops incred- 
ible speed. Fuselage framework can 
be engineered like a bridge. Today’s 
steel can be made in sections much 
less thick, and just as strong. 


Walk in a plane factory today and 
see tool steels that keep right on cut- 
ting even when running red hot. Steel 
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tons of steel couldn’t fly 


sheets plastic enough to stretch to 
twice their area without breaking— 
and even get stronger because of it! 


All these were peacetime miracles, 
brain-children of research men in lab- 
oratories all over America. (We have 
174 laboratory organizations in the 
United States Steel family alone.) 
They helped to make better trans- 
port planes, better automobiles, re- 
frigerators, furnaces, bathtubs. 


Steel has enlisted for the duration. 
What we’ve learned is coming in 
handy for our Government now. We 
men of steel (640,000 of us in the in- 
dustry) are right now turning out 
more steel in America than Germany, 
Italy, Japan and all the Axis-domi- 
nated countries put together. 


The world will discover that not 


only America at peace—but America 
at war—has a backbone of steel! 


FACTS THAT WILL NOT GIVE AID 
AND COMFORT TO THE ENEMY 


... United States Steel alone can produce more 
steel than the entire output of Germany. 


... The number of U.S. Steel employees has in- 
creased 51% since 1938, and the total payroll dur- 
ing the same period has increased 113%. 

... U.S. Steel’s shipments of rolled and finished 
products during the year 1941 established an all- 
time high with an increase of more than one-third 
over the shipments in 194v. 

... A single subsidiary company of U. S. Steel re- 
ported 625 production records broken during the 
year 1941. 


UNITED 
STATES 
| STEEL 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE 
COMPANY CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION - 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY - CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION - 
FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COMPANY - NATIONAL 
TUBE COMPANY + OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY + SCULLY 
STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY - TENNESSEE COAL, IRON 
& RAILROAD COMPANY «+ VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
United States Steel Export Co., Export Distributors 











emma 
Announcing 

INVESTMENT 

OPPORTUNITIES 


O assist investors in taking ad- 

vantage of some of the out- 
standing buying opportunities in 
today’s security markets, our Statf 
has prepared a special report cover- 
ing these three security groups: 


5 Low-Priced Stocks 


. . . selected for maximum profits, but all paying 
dividends, with yields up to 10%. Price range 
from $5 to $12. 


Investment to yield 8.9% 
Five sound, diversified stocks, with yields cov- 


ered by wide margin despite’ higher taxes. Aver- 
age yield 8.9%. 


$3,000 in Rail Bonds 
for only $650 


Large cash reserves and rising earnings make in- 
terest payments likely on these s this year. 
Exceptional appreciation possibilities. 

This valuable report will be sent 
without — to new inquirers 
as an example of investment oppor- 
tunities uncovered by the UNITED 
Staff. 


Send for Bulletin FM-23 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. 1. C Boston, Mass. 











Will Post-War 
Bring — 
1. Greater prosperity or 
acute depression? 
2. More jobs or drastic 


unemployment? 


3. State control or pri- 
vate enterprise? 


Read Survey of Business 
Leaders on Post - War 
Outlook Beginning in 


June 15 


FORBES 


Learn What Can and 
Should Be Done to Cope 
with Post-War Problems 

















B. C. FORBES SEES: 


Turn in War Tide Coming: 


Bearishness 


ee only explanation for the stock 
market’s recent extremely low level 
is expectation of Axis victory or that 
a long-drawn-out war lies ahead. 

I do not believe that either will 
eventuate. 

Indeed, the outlook is that the war 
news will become more favorable with- 
in the next two-three months, more 
favorable both in the Pacific and in 
Europe. 

The indisputable fact is that the 
United Nations are daily gaining 
strength, thanks chiefly to the over- 
powering production of American in- 
dustry. Moreover, U. S. soldiers are 
being rushed to foreign points in 
greater numbers than generally known. 
President Roosevelt is itching for the 
launching of offensive tactics. British 
Statesmen now intimate that they con- 
template erecting a second front. 

The prospect, therefore, is that Hit- 
ler will not be left free to concen- 
trate upon his farflung Russian front, 
but that he will experience new harass- 
ment in Western Europe, probably on 
a scale compelling him to weaken his 
Eastern armies. The prospect also is 
that the United Nations will be 
strengthened against Japan. That coun- 
try’s long-planned attacks may already 
have reached and passed their maxi- 
mum fierceness. 


Of course, domestic developments 
are not at the moment conducive to 
stock market bullishness. 

Company after company has been 
announcing dividend reductions or 
omissions. This doubtless will continue. 

The cause in practically every in- 
stance is skyrocketing taxation. The 
certainty is that final legislation will 
result in the seizure of all but a small 
percentage of whatever profits may be 
earned, on war or other business. 

Then, too, the new individual in- 
come tax rates will deplete the pockets 
of the investor class more seriously 
than ever before. Consequently, their 
ability to purchase securities will be 
diminished. 

Nevertheless, there is a vast amount 
of idle money throughout the country. 


Dangerous 


If and when the owners become con. 
vinced that the war tide has definite. 
ly turned, investment in equities will 
be logical. 

It may well be that when this time 
comes there will be selling of gilt. 
edged bonds yielding extremely slen. 
der income, in order to switch to com. 
mon stocks of standard American 
enterprises. 

A commonsense analysis: Stocks 
cannot conceivably sink much below 
their recent nine-year bottom, but 
there is no telling how far they may 
rise above it. 

In other words, the chance of de. 
preciation in market values is limited, 
the chance of appreciation isn’t. 


When the optimistic guess was first 
made here several months ago that 
Europe was hardly likely to prove able 
to withstand another Winter of war, 
it brought criticism, censure, not to 
say sympathy on the head of the 
writer. 

But may it not be significant that 
Washington has been re-casting its 
war program, that it is playing for a 
knock-out blow this year instead of 
diverting scarce materials to manufac- 
turing and other facilities which could 
not come into output for another 
twelve months or longer? 

This about-face is thoroughly wise. 
Each additional bomber, ship, tank, 
fighting plane, gun which can be hur- 
ried to fighting fronts within the next 
six months is well calculated to prove 
more destructive to the Axis than twice 
as many held off until next year. 

My prognostication still is that when 
the Axis begins to break, it will col- 
lapse totally and most suddenly, that 
the final coup is likely to erupt among 
the people under Hitler’s heel, outside 
and inside the Reich, that this will 
happen whenever it becomes clearly 
apparent that the Fuehrer is doomed 
to military defeat. 

I am sanguine enough to look for 
such an upshot before the next Winter 
has run its course. 

In the meantime, don’t become too 
bearish on America. 
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are only one-third the story 


The second chapter is size. 

Those 50,000 planes set up as a goal by the President, 
almost exactly two years ago, called for an average of 
6,000 pounds of aluminum per plane. 

Today the country is thrilled to know that the 
schedule calls for 60,000 planes this one year of 1942. 
The same schedule calls for 125,000 planes to be built 
in 1943. 

But: These 185,000 planes will require an average of 
12,000 pounds of aluminum per ship— almost twice as 
much aluminum per plane today as the makers of alumi- 
num had to provide for each plane only two years ago. 

The job is being done. That there is so much alumi- 
num so soon means that it is coming largely now from 


new large plants we planned as early as 1938 and 









1, 1942 


started building in 1939. 

The third chapter is price. Alcoa aluminum ingot is 
actually 25% lower in price than before the war. This 
is one ceiling that moved down. 

More planes, bigger planes, and cheaper aluminum to 
make them with! It is what we mean by Imagineering: 
audacious planning, courageous building, unrelenting 
production, and an eye on costs all the time. 

Imagineering is a word for the future, too. There is 
time, even today, to let your imagination soar into the 
future, to be curious about what this cheaper aluminum 
can do in your business. We might even have some 
answers, for us both to file away, for future reference— 

ALUMINUM Company oF America, 1981 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 





READERS SAY: 





MOST READ 


I find Forses one of the most read maga- 
zines on our reading table in the office.— 
Dr. A. E. Stinson, Rochester, Ind. 


PROPHETIC 

This morning I was comparing your June 
1936 issue with the May 1, 1942 issue. 

I want to compliment you for publishing 
so many articles back a few years ago that 
have turned out to be exactly as you had 
forecast. This makes your magazine worth 
while, for we business executives can de- 
pend upon it. 

This letter is sent to you in a spirit of 


gratitude and appreciation, wholly upon the 
merits of your magazine articles. This ap- 
plies to your own personal editorials and 
to articles appearing by responsible writers. 
—Frep L. Uxen, president, Lewiston Busi- 
ness College, Lewiston, Idaho. 


SUGGESTION 


I want to suggest where some presently 
useless metal can be obtained for salvage. 

Mayor LaGuardia some time ago, I read, 
ordered seized all slot machines in New 
York City, and had them turned over to the 
Salvage Committee. A very worthwhile and 
noble act and deed. 

Can’t we get someone to do that all over 
the nation? Most of them can be seized un- 
der local laws. I have tried to get the De- 
partment of Justice as well as salvage off- 
cials to do something about that, but it 
seems to fall on deaf ears, and buck passing 
minds and hearts. 


I would estimate that there are abou 
500,000 of those machines in the co 
serving no useful purpose, except stealj 
from the public for criminals, and still no 
one makes any further move to confiscate 
them all when the metal therein is so badly 
needed in more useful places. 

At 50 pounds a machine, there must be 
about 12,000 tons of valuable metal that 
could be used in industry. 

Can’t your salvage contest committee get 
that gathered up some way?—Orvitte W, 
FEHLH«ABER, Weusau, Wis. 


HELPFUL 


Forses is very helpful and truly Ameri. 
can.—Mark H. Hussett, Buffalo Truth Pyb. 
lishing Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Buy U. S. Savings Bonds and Stamp; 





























1941 CHANGES IN STOCKHOLDERS 
(Continued from page 13) 
% Increase % Increase 
METALS AND CHEMICALS (or Decrease) AUTOMOTIVE AND ACCESSORIES (or Decrease) 
1941 from 1940 941 from 1940 
United States Steel Corp. #..... 217,350 3 General Motors Corp. # ....... 406,948 3.8 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co.*.. 114,993 9 Packard Motor Car Co.* ....... 116,574 —1.2 
International Nickel Co. of Can- EE nn cnecncvcncesc 52,703 3.0 
SE EE. ncn neccsthche din thot 91,298 —A Studebaker Corp.* ............ 22,857 — 2 
Kennecott Copper Corp.* ....... 83,033 1.1 Graham-Paige Motors Corp. .... 19,957 — 7 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. # 82,376 4.9 Timken Roller Bearing Co.* .... 19,941 — 2 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. (Del.).... 74,607 Jl Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Ltd. 19,919 — 8 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp... 67,305 2.9 Briggs Manufacturing Co.* ..... 16,991 2.5 
Republic Steel Corp. # ........ 56,429 14 ee SO are 14,608 —1l,1 
American Rolling Mill Co. ...... 42,543 — 8 Timken-Detroit Axle Co.* ...... 10,636 8.1 
Continental Can Co. ............ 35,037 —7.2 Hudson Motor Car Co.* ....... 10,290 Fi | 
American -Cam Ce, 2ccicccccccee 34,810 — 2 Willys-Overland Motors, Inc. #.. 8,855 a 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co.* ...... 32,636 1.7 The White Motor Co.* ......... 5,797 1.7 
American Smelting and Refining natin a 
A. Ad pt eet dees hwtdaenhe > 29,300 Jl SE stunaacesnbes cnssheks 726,076 2 
Calumet & Hecla Cons. Copper ~ 
GaP it ds ep caWcsins ch be dsind wee 26,800 —15 * One Class of Stock 
Commercial Solvents Corp.* .... 25,779 4 # Duplication eliminated 
Sherritt Gordon Mines, Ltd.*... 25,087 — 8 
Phelps Dodge Corp.* .......... 19,978 5.7 
PEE EET EA, ccc ccvccsccce 17,557 — 8 % Increase 
Noranda Mines, Ltd.* ......... 16,500 3.1 OILS (or Decrease) 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp... . 11,204 1.2 1941 from 1940 
Inspiration Cons. Copper Co. *.. 10,923 — J Cities Service Co. ..........00+- 469,835 —3.4 
Crucible Steel Co. of America... 8,870 6.6 Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey* 143,483 5.2 
Interlake Iron Corp.* ........-- 8,576 2.8 Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.* ....... 114,382 2 
Consolidated Coppermines Corp. * 8,342 7.9 Standard Oil Co. of Indiana *... 97,327 —1.0 
— Consolidated Oil Corp.*........ 92,937 —2.0 
DL atittechapegnhossxs0s 1,141,333 9 The Texas Corp. _ POR 90,141 1.9 
Standard Oil Co. of California * 74,567 A 
* One Class of Stock a Pe ey Seer ce 42,806 8 
# Duplication eliminated Phillips Petroleum Co.*........ 41,702 1.1 
eo ok fh eae 33,332 —18 
The Atlantic Refining Co........ 32,463 —3.3 
% Increase Union Oil Co. of California *.... 31,877 9 
COMMUNICATIONS (or Decrease) Tide Water Associated Oil Co. # 30,576 2 
1941 from 1940 Continental Oil Co.*........... 28,907 —1.9 
American Telephone and Tele- Barnsdall Oil Co. #............ 17,310 — 5 
grap ae ee oY + oe 634,151 5 Standard Oil Co. of Kentucky *.. 17,050 5.5 
Radio Corp. of America ........ 238,601 —1.6 Shell Union Oil Corp. #....... 16,329 —20.1 
Internat’l Tel. and Tel. Corv.*... 71,412 —2.7 Mid-Cont’l Petroleum Corp. *... 15,207 —23 
Western Union Telegraph Co. *.. 27,709 —2.9 Superior Oil Corp.*........... 12,796 — 6 
New England Tel. and Tel. Co. * 15,092 2.1 betaine 
— Th.” sdilbwesneesseaheieen 1,403,027 —1).1 
TORE... ovccgccvvennscsscets 986,965 — 3 —— 
wiakioaadia * One Class of Stock 
* One class of Stock # Duplications eliminated 
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The Company’s properties form an interconnected 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


ranks among the major distributors of natural gas 


4 system, located entirely within the State of Califor- im the country. On March 31, 1942, electric cus- 
nia. For more than thirty years operations have tomers numbered 967,657, gas customers 700,093, 
been subject to regulation by the California State and wate and ctaem comtennens LE AOD. 

4 eae a ae In the year ended March 31, 1942, 70.5% of 

| F . operating revenues were derived from sales of elec- 

The Company operates electric generating plants trie energy, 28.4% from sales of gas, and 1.1% 
having an installed capacity of 1,959,873 horse- from minor activities. The well diversified character 

] power and is one of the largest producers and dis- _of the Company’s business tends to stabilize earn- 


tributors of electricity in the United States. It also 


ings and also to permit of economical operation. 





























































7 SUMMARY OF CONSOLIDATED INCOME STATEMENT 
12 Months to 
March 31, 1942 
Gross Revenue, including Miscellaneous Income’ - - - . > $119,090,559 
Operating Expenses, Taxes (except Federal income taxes) and Provision 
for Depreciation, Insurance, Casualties, Uncollectible Accounts and 
Pensions . ° - ° . * : - + . - 72,520,498 
Gross Income - - a . - . - - $ 46,570,061 
Bond and Other Interest, Discount and Other Income Deductions - . 12,031,544 
Net Income before Provision for Federal Income Tax - . $ 34,538,517 
Provision for Federal Income Tax . . . - . . ~ 13,110,601 
Net Income to Surplus . - . : - . + $ 21,427,916 
Dividends of Subsidiaries on Capital Stocks held by Public, etc. - - 2,521 
Remainder—Applicable to Pacific Gas and Electric Company - $ 21,425,395 
Dividends on Preferred Stock - - - . - - . : 8,088,663 
Remainder—Applicable to Common Stock - - - - $ 13,336,732 
Number of Full Shares of Common Stock outstanding at end of period .- 6,261,274 
Earned per Share of Common Stock - - . - - : . $2.12 
RECORD OF RECENT GROWTH 
Gross Sales of Sales of 
Year Ended Operating Electricity Gas Number of 
Dec. 31 Revenue K.W.H. Cubic Feet Stockholders 
1937 - «+ $100,443,116 3,935,803,000 59,531,331,000 92,704 
1938 - «+ 101,424,595 3,906,866,000 62,477,013,000 95,985 
1939 - «+ 107,175,353 4,409,568,000 69,934,787,000 95,784 
1940 - + 109,980,302 4,671,953,000 77,283,044,000 96,122 
1941 - «+ 115,353,944 5,067,026,000 89,430,294,000 103,898 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
James B. Brack, San Francisco James F. Focarty, New York Joun D. McKee, San Francisco 
ALLEN L. CuicKeErinc, San Francisco D. H. Foote, San Francisco C. O. G. Miter, San Francisco 
Joun P. Cocutan, San Francisco Hersert C, Freeman, New York Henry D. Nicuots, San Francisco 
W. W. Crocker, San Francisco Norman B. Livermore, San Francisco Stzas H. Parmer, San Francisco 
P. M. Downine, San Francisco Cuas. K. McIntosu, San Francisco A. Emory Wisuon, San Francisco 
Copies of Annual Report may be obtained on application to D. H. Foote, Vice-President and Secretary-Treasurer, 
245 Market Street, San Francisco, California 
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This you can buy 


There is no priority ban on 
the purchase of life insur- 


ance. 


Protect your 


dependents! 





STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 




















CARBON COMPANY 


Eighty-Second Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 
The Directors of Columbian Carbon 
Company have declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share 
payable June 10, 1942, to stockholders 
of record May 22, 1942 at 3 P.M. 


GEORGE L. BUBB 
Treasurer 














CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY, inc. 


The second quarter Interim dividend of 
twenty-five cents (25¢) per share on the 
common stock of this Company has 
been declared payable June 15, 1942, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business May 25, 1942. Books will not 


close. 
J. B. JEFFRESS, JR., Treasurer. 














E. 1. bu Pont pe Nemours 
& ComPANy 

Witmincton, Deraware: May 18, 1942 
The Board of Directors has declared this day a 
dividend of $1.12% a share on the outstanding 
Preferred Stock, payable July 25, 1942, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
July 10, 1942; also $1.00 a share, as the sec- 
ond “interim” dividend for 1942, on the out- 
standing Common Stock, payable June 13, 1942, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 


on May 25, 1942. 
W. F. RASKOB, Secretary 
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JuNE is likely to prove a critical month. It should bring the start of definite 
upturn, or at least—by ability of D-J industrial to hold above the late April lows 
throughout the month—give assurance that the decline has been stopped. 
Resumption of weakness seems unlikely for several reasons: (1) Satisfactory 
extent of correction already made; (2) lack of stale margin account; (3) “scarcity 
value” of dividends, with taxes at maximum and bond yields extremely low; 
(4) investors generally liquidated to the point where they are prepared to “see it 


through.” 


Market itself gives no definite indications, so far, as to its intentions. A re- 
testing of late April lows, with D-J industrial able to hold above 92, would do 
most to restore confidence and spur latent buying power into demand. Topping 
103 would be less convincing, but might mark the real turning-point because a 
new top is the only positive sign of reversing a downtrend. 


—J. G. Dontey. 





Congratulations 


CONGRATULATIONS to Henry T. Ewald, 
Detroit advertising genius, on receiv- 
ing a medal of honor from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri School of Journal- 
ism “for services in the advancement 
of advertising”; to Kenneth C. Long, 
of Dayton Power & Light, on receiv- 
ing the honorary degree of Master of 
Industry from Purdue University; to 
Dr. Rufus B. von KleinSmid, head of 
the University of Southern California, 
on being awarded the National Insti- 
tute of Social Sciences Gold Medal; 
and to Donald M. Nelson on receiving 
various university and other honors 
for his dynamic war work. 

Allan S. Lehman, a partner of Leh- 
man Brothers since 1908, has been 
elected a director of Studebaker Corp. 

Charles E. Wilson, vice-president of 
the Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corp., has been elected president of 


the Air Conditioning and Refrigerat- 
ing Machinery Association, Inc. 
William Reydel, partner of Newell- 
Emmett Co., has been elected chair- 
man of the board of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies. 
Roe S. Clark, vice-president and 
treasurer of Package Machinery Co., 
has been elected president of the Na- 
tional Metal Trades Association. For 
the past two years, Clark has been 
vice-president of the organization. 





The value of Forbes 
Magazine to the 
advertiser is based 
upon its essential 
value to the reader 
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Upturn Just Ahead 


By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


—" a few stocks might make 
new lows (the steels are pro- 
verbially the tail-enders in a declining 
market), it is my opinion that the mar- 
ket as a whole is so close to a turn 
for the better that investors are justi- 
fied in investing idle cash in selected 
stocks. 

We now know the worst which can 
be expected in the way of corporate 
taxes, and can feel that the worst of 
the war news is behind us. Also, in 
view of the inflationary implications 
of the Government’s financial program 
and policies and the fact that the mar- 
ket has substantially discounted the 
prevailing situation, the wisdom of 
preferring idle cash to stocks is no 
longer apparent. 


WHAT HAPPENED IN 1918 ( 


I consider it worth while to repeat 
what appeared here on January 15, 
1942: 

“Whether the market will take on 
the aspects of a ‘Victory Market’ re- 
mains to be seen; but it is interesting 
to observe that a gradual rising mar- 
ket occurred during the first 10 
months of 1918, and that a great part 
of the rise occurred at a time when 
the war developments appeared most 
threatening and hazardous. 

“Precedents indicate a rising mar- 
ket until the occurrence of some event, 
whether of military, naval, political or 
economic nature, of such magnitude 
as to leave no doubt that a relatively 
early and successful ending of the war 
is certain. A few weeks afterwards, 
if we may judge by precedent, the 
Victory market will culminate. 

“Again judging by precedent, it is 
within reason to expect that the proc- 
ess of discounting the termination of 
the war might set in as much as a 
year in advance. 

“The precedents referred to oc- 
curred during the Napoleonic Wars, 
Russian-Japanese War, our own Civil 
War, the first World War.” 

For more than a year, I have con- 
sistently confined stock recommenda- 
tions to those which should be hurt 
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the least by increased taxes and helped 
the most by the end of the war. Two 
weeks ago I suggested the purchase 
of Amerex, Case Threshing, Chrysler, 
Loew’s, Singer Manufacturing, Stand- 
ard Oil of N. J. 

Among other stocks which appear 
attractive for long-range holding are: 


Colgate-Palmolive 
Int. Nickel 

Swift International 
Universal Leaf Tob. 
Int. Tel. & Tel. 


Paramount Pictures 


Borg Warner 

Kroger Grocery 

Swift & Company 
Bigelow Sanford 
Am. Laundry Mach. 


As to the oils and rubbers: Of 
course, the unexpected loss of the East 
Indies was a blow to rubber stocks; 
and the subsequent rationing of gaso- 
line is an unfavorable development for 
oil stocks. But, because of these very 
conditions, these stocks are selling at 
present depressed quotations. It is es- 
timated that within two years the pro- 
duction of synthetic rubber will be 
greatly increased, so that the rubber 
shortage will be modified. Conditions 
now affecting the oils are likewise not 
permanent. 


OIL, RUBBER FAVORITES 


It is my belief that long-pull inves- 
tors, who can afford reduced or 
omitted dividends, have an oppor- 
tunity to buy leading oil and rubber 
stocks at prices so low that ultimate- 
ly the capital appreciation should be 
considerable. In this group I would 
place Atlantic Refining, Gulf Oil, 
Texas Corporation, and all the Stand- 
ard Oils; Goodyear, Lee and U. S. 
Rubber common and preferred. 

Because of various controls, taxes 
and uncertainties as to how much mer- 
chandise will be available from here 
on, department store and mail-order 
stocks are likewise selling at very de- 
pressed levels. Scale-down purchases 
of Sears Roebuck, Montgomery Ward 
and others in the group appear war- 
ranted by long-pull investors. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers on 
the day of its writing. Rates on request. 





Have you 
seen the 


bubble-battle? 


When ice melts in your high- 
ball, air bubbles smuggle the 
sparkle-bubbles right out of 
your drink. Then ice water 
drowns what’s left. 


Smart hosts use Sparkling 
Canada Dry Water. Its pin- 
point carbonation — millions 
of tinier bubbles—stays put 
... keeps every last sip lively! 


P. S. Drink a glass- 
ful any time. 
It’s good for you! 


Sparkling 
CANADA DRY 
WATER 


THE ANSWER TO 
YOUR TALL DRINKS’ 


a S= 20= SO= 
~ os ~ ~~ . ~_ 


(SAVE) (OUR) (SPARKLE!) 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


HOUGH conditions have grown 

puzzling in their complexity, 

though changes have been vast, 
yet we may remain absolutely sure of 
one thing; that now as ever in the past, 
and as it will ever be in the future, 
there can be no substitute for elemental 
virtues, for the elemental qualities to 
which we allude when we speak of a 
man, not only as a good man, but as 
emphatically a man. We can build up 
the standard of individual citizenship 
and individual well-being, we can raise 
the national standard and make it 
what it can and shall be made, only by 
each of us steadfastly keeping in mind 
that there can be no substitute for the 
world-old commonplace qualities of 
truth, justice, and courage, thrift, in- 
dustry, common sense and genuine 
sympathy with the fellow feelings of 
others. —THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Culture is not contained in which a 
person knows, but in what he is and 
does.—PEARL Buck. 


I believe that the first test of a truly 
great man is his humility. I do not 
mean by humility, doubt of his own 
power. But really great men have a 
curious feeling that the greatness is 
not in them, but through them. And 
they see something divine in every 
other man and are endlessly, foolishly, 
incredibly merciful. 


—Joun RusKIN. 


The pleasantest things in the world 
are pleasant thoughts; and the great 
art of life is to have as many of them 
as possible. —MOonraIcne. 


Life is so brief. There really isn’t 
room for bitterness—or time to give 
it attention. There is everything fine 
and noble to that adage about its being 
“divine” to forgive. There is also 
divinity in just forgetting. We can al- 
ways, with great safety and dignity, 
afford to overlook most of the slights, 
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unintended injuries. and misunder- 
standings. It is so easy to be kindly, 
considerate, tolerant and understand- 
ing. Energy is a precious commodity— 
too precious to waste in ill-feeling and 
imagined injuries. Munch bitterness 
and you put evil poison into your 
veins where good clean blood should 
flow! —Gerorce MatrHew ADAMS. 


No arms will conquer, no battles 
will be won, unless we make the heart 
of the struggle loyalty to the values 
for which Jesus stood. 


—Rev. Otis R. Rice. 


Public sentiment is everything. With 
public sentiment, nothing can fail. 
Without it, nothing can succeed. 

—ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


We must forget the term “man- 
hours” for the duration of the war and 
think in terms of “man-minutes.” As 
the amount of time saved behind the 
lines is increased, the number of lives 
lost in lines is reduced. The man be- 
hind the machine gun must depend 
upon the man at the machine for his 
very life. 

—Major Freperick W. NICHOLs, 
vice-president and general manager, 
International Business Machines Corp. 


2 MEME MMaaae 


A Text 


Every kingdom divided 
against itself is brought to 
desolation; and every city or 
house divided against itself 
shall not stand. 
—MAattTHew 12:25 


Sent in by L. A. Manning, Jr., 
Latta, S. C. What is your favor- 
ite text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of text used. 


OM ETE MEAT AMMA. 





In our candid moments we acknowl. 
edge that it is most unwise to try to 
live more than one day at a time, that 
the best achievements are wrought 
through patience and application. We 
see the foolishness of crowding into 
today the failures of yesterday and the 
possible disappointments of tomorrow, 

—GRENVILLE Keiser. 


It takes vision and courage to create 
—it takes faith and courage to prove, 
—Owen D. Younc, 


A man is never astonished that he 
doesn’t know what another does, but 
he is surprised at the gross ignorance 
of the other in not knowing what he 
does. —HALipurton, 


From the little spark may burst a 
mighty flame. —Dante. 


The way to gain friends is to be one. 
—MICHELET. 


The most distinctive mark of a cul- 
tured mind is the ability to take an- 
other’s point of view; to put one’s self 
in another’s place, and see life and its 
problems from a point of view differ. 
ent from one’s own. To be willing to 
test a new idea; to be able to live on 
the edge of difference in all matters 
intellectually ; to examine without heat 
the burning question of the day; to 
have imaginative sympathy, openness 
and flexibility of mind, steadiness and 
poise of feeling, cool calmness of judg: 
ment, is to have culture. 


—A. H. R. Faircui. 


Do not falter or shrink; 

But just think out your work 

And just work out your think. 
—N1xon WATERMAN). 


These countries in Europe, which 
have turned their backs on God, are 
being chastised as the Romans were. 
That doesn’t mean that better peoples 
will not rise up to take their places. 
We know that from history. 

—-Dennis CarpinaAL DoucHeERTY. 


The world may owe every man 4 
living—but some of us are poor col- 
lectors. —Tue Pick-UP. 


Get over the idea that only children 
should spend their time in study. Be a 
student so long as you still have some- 
thing to learn, and this will mean all 
your life. —Henry L. DoHERTY. 








“Drop in some morning 


about 10:30, McGinnis, 


‘| and Ill show you a traffic jam!” 


ie. 


ul. 
n- 


elf 








its 

eT 

to 

on 

ars 

pal 

to 

pss 

nd 

ig. “Sure, Mac, I know—you run up 

a against parades, football crowds— 
and a World Series now and then. 
But we’re handling traffic jams 
every day. 

AN, “This war is taking some of the 

traffic off your beat and putting it on 

* mine—taking it off the streets and 

re. putting it on the telephone lines. 

es “And we're getting short of mate- 

es. 
rials. The stuff that used to make 

TY. switchboards and cables now goes 

: to the shooting part of the war. 

col- “But we've found the public good- 

UP. natured and helpful just as you have. 

~ The trouble began with Hitler and 

re 

ea will end when we finish with him.” 

me- 

all : ‘ 

TY. LONG DISTANCE belps unite the nation 











YOU WANT 


STEADY 
NERVES 


when you're 


flying Uncle Sam’s 
bombers across 
the ocean 





WITH THESE MEN WHO FLY BOMBERS, it’s Camels all the 
time. The co-pilot of this crew (name censored), (second from 


me in every way. And that grand flavor never wears out its wel- 
come.” Yes, in times like these when there’s added tension and 
strain for everyone, steady smokers stick to Camels—the ciga- 
rette with less nicotine in the smoke. 


GERMANS OR JAPS, storms or ice... you've got 
to be ready for anything when you're flying the big 
bombers across the ocean to the battle-front. You 
bet you want steady nerves. These two veterans 
above are Camel smokers. (Names censored by 
Bomber Ferry Command.) The captain (nearest 
camera), a Tennessean, says: “I smoke a lot in this 
job. I stick to Camels. There’s less nicotine in the 
smoke. And Camels taste great!” 


STEADY SMOKERS STICK TO 


CAMELS 


There’s LESS NICOTINE 
in the smoke 


The smoke of slower-burning Camels contains 28% 
less nicotine than the average of the 4 other largest- 
selling brands tested—less than any of them—accord- 
ing to independent scientific tests of the smoke itself! 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


IN MY NEW Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
DEFENSE JOB, LESS 


NICOTINE IN THE 
left, above) says: “I found Camels a milder, better smoke for SMOKE 1S IMPORTANT 


TO ME. 


I STICK 


TO CAMELS 


pL/ 
FIIKAIAAASISAIAISSSAAIS SAA TG 


FIRST IN THE SERVICE— 
The favorite cigarette with men in the Army, the Navy, the 
Marines, and the Coast Guard is Camel. (Based on actual 
sales records in Post Exchanges, Sales Commissaries, Ship's 
Service Stores, Ship’s Stores, and Canteens.) 


—AND THE FAVORITE AT HOME! 





